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best raincoat America 


all the 


THE MOST LAUDED 
QUALITY RAINCOAT 
MADE ANYWHERE! 


with water repellency 

as lasting as true-love. 
For this SWARTZ 
raincoat—his & hers— 
features an amazing 

new finish, WARE 500. 
Stands up to repeated .. . 
washings or drycleaning, 
without reproofing! 

New protection against 
lipstick or oil stains . . . 
more wrinkle-resistance 


and “BREATHEABILITY”’. 
Automatic WASH‘N’WEAR 


.. . timeless classic 
balmacaan model... . 
superbly tailored of 


65% Dacron polyester 
and 35% EGL cotton. 


every MAN’S SIZE known 
INSTANT DELIVERY in 
NATURAL color. Also available 
in black & olive. 


_ Actually, speed of delivery in black & olive 
color will depend on national demand. 


INSTANT delivery in 
NATURAL color. Also available 
in black & olive. 
REGULAR 6 to 20 
PETITE 6 to 18 
TALL 10 to 20 


600 S. PULASKI 
BALTIMORE 23 
MARYLAND 
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Promotions and Appointments 


Ambassadors 


WatwortH Barsour to Israel 
Joun A. CaLHowun to the Republic of Chad 
Joun S. Everton to Burma 
FuLton FREEMAN to Colombia 
Jutius C. Hotes to Iran 
James Leos to Peru 
Tuomas C. MANN to Mexico 
TEeoporo Moscoso to Venezuela 
James K. Penrietp to Iceland 
Leon B. Pouttapa to the Republic of Togo 
Epwarp J. Sparks to Uruguay 
James WINE to Luxembourg 
Rosert F. Woopwarp to Chile 


PROMOTIONS 
To Class 1 
Popper, David H. 


To Class 6 
Fenzi, Guido C. 


To Class 7 


Harsin, William Bruce 
Kruse, Donald A. 


Favitte, Richard W., Jr. 
Froese, John A., Jr. 
APPOINTMENTS 
Reappointed to FSO-1 
GEREN, Paul F. 


To FSO-2 


Wuirtincton, Floyd L. 
Witson, James M., Jr. 


Burcess, Davin S. 


To FSO-3 


Mark, Louis, Jr. 
O'NEILL, Edward A. 


Cox, Henry B. 
Geser, Anthony 


To FSO-4 
Earl W. S. 


To FSO-5 
Ross, Lillian A. 


To FSO-7 


FEMMINELLA, Bernard A. 
LassiTER, James H. 


BarNHART, Margaret J. 
DiNocenza, Guy F, 


To FSO-8 


Ferrer, James, Jr. 

Fry, Samuel Edwin, Jr. 
Gwynnk, J. Guy 
Hamrick, Samuel J., Jr. 
Harpy, Benjamin Hill, IIT 
Howarp, Richard B. 
Hucues, David A. 
Hymans, Herbert H. E. 
Jessup, John K., Jr. 
Jounson, Stephen Tillman 
Jones, Ralph T 

Kirsy, Harmon E. 
Robert S., Jr. 
Raymond B. 
McMeans, David 
Mains, Marian L. 
Martin, Robert A. 
Mayuew, Philip R. 
Moen, Harlan G. 
Pazpra, Nuel L. 
Peary, Carl 


Mary C. 
AnpersON, Charles A. 
ANGEVINE, Charles E. 
Barrett, Francis J. 
BienaA, C. Thomas 
Breer, William T. 
Breton, Joseph kh. 
Brown, Richard G. 
Bupeit, James A. 
Cary, Robert C. 
CuurcHiLi, Malcolm H. 
Crappin, William P. 
Cosurn, Harry L. 
Cote, Charles M. 
CricLer, Trusten Frank 
Dang, Ernest B., Ill 
DienstFreY, Ted A. 
Michael 
Duiker, William J., III 
EricksENn, Emil P. 
FAnbINO, Joseph G. 
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When going on leave, changing posts, or returning home... 


GENERAL MOTORS 


New/comer from Pontiac. TEMPEST is first to succeed 
in meeting high-quality-low-price qualification 
without compromising other requirements! 


General Motors offers the widest choice of 
ranging from the low priced models, and all 


makes and models in the world, 
the way to the magnificent Cadil- 


lac. Included are four new-size American made cars: The popular Corvair, the 
revolutionary Tempest, the brilliant Oldsmobile F-85 and the fascinating 
Buick Special. What’s more, thanks to GM’s world-wide facilities, you can be 
sure of competent service anywhere in the free world. 


AWAY YOU DRIVE... 
----—THE DAY YOU ARRIVE!______ 


The GM car you want, when you want it, where you want 
it! No matter where in the world orders take you, GM 
organizational efficiency assures that your new car will be 
ready for you when you arrive. No delays or waiting! You 
take possession immediately—and, at the price you agreed 
to pay! Just tell your GM overseas dealer the exact speci- 
fications you want, and he will gladly arrange all the 
details. Or, write directly to New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS DIVISION 


224 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Eight makes— widest variety of 
models to choose from! 


| 
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| CHEVROLET CADILLAC 
| PONTIAC VAUXHALL 
| OLDSMOBILE OPEL 

} BUICK HOLDEN 
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Our WHOLESALE CATALOG is sent to the administrative officers of 
Embassies throughout the world. (They are not sent to individuals). 


Wholesale Distributors 
Fine SILVERWARE - LUGGAGE - JEWELRY 
Watches - Clocks - Giftware - Appliances 
Leather Goods - Housewares 


Largest Collection of 
e QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
e LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Available to Foreign Service Personnel) 
e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from Stock 


Visit our spacious wholesale showroom where you may make 
your leisurely selections. 


14th & P Sts., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
Known World Wide tor Dependable Service 


VALUABLE 
STUDIES FOR 
INVESTORS 


Upon request any or all of the following studies will be sent 
to you; simply complete and mail the attached coupon. 


As a continuing service to 
investors we are prepared to 
furnish the following useful 
studies, designed to interest 
both experienced and inex- 
perienced investors. 


[] The What, How & Why of Mutual Funds 


C) Facts about Margin Trading—outlines basic rules and regula- 
tions, cites specific examples of margin accounts. 


[] Trading in Odd Lots—Details the special rules and regula- 
tions which apply to this type of transaction. 


Attention: Philip F. Cherp 
American Foreign Service Officer, Retired 


SUTRO BROS & CO. 
Established 1896 


Members New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchanges. 


1725 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
FE 8-8600 


(To FSO-8 con’t) 


Pucu, Robert L. 
Rattray, Alexander L. 
Rosner, Ronald F. 
Ryerson, William E. 
SEEFELDT, Raymond W. 
Semonss, Charles Arthur 
Service, Robert E. 
SHart, Norman T. 
Suantz, Mary Lou 


Snovp, Frederick Owen 
Sezak, Lester P. 

SorENSEN, Harry C. 

SPILLANE, John P. 

STEEDMAN, Charles 

St. Joun, John J. 

SuppArTH, Roscoe S. 
WortTHINGTON, Courtenay P., Jr, 
Younc, Ronald R. 


DESIGNATIONS 


To be Consuls General 
Horner, John Evarts 
Popper, David H. 
WELLINGTON, Rebecca G. 
Witson, David G., Jr. 


FSO to be Consul 
Stout, Charles R. 


FSR’s to be Consuls 
Lyons, William N. 
SiLLart, Eugene F. 
Wesster, Richard H. 
Anthony 


FSR’s to be Vice Consuls 
JeSPERSEN, George G. 
Mestres, Lee G. 
Morrison, David T. 
MuLLEN, James P. 
VeRNER, Jaroslav J. 
Wacner, Otto H. 
Wuippte, David D. 


FSR’s to be Vice Consuls and Secretaries 
Jazynka, Alfred L. Kim, James 


Bane, David M. 
GEERKEN, Forrest K. 
GEREN, Paul F. 


DoweE LL, Robert L., Jr. 
Fox, Lawrence A. 

Haw ey, John C. 
JevineK, Herman J. 


Benrens, Charles E. 
CxiaytTon, John D. 
Cotman, George T., Jr. 
Dickson, William S. 
Drucker, Darrell I., Jr. 
Freperick, William F, 
Haicut, Hugh G. 


FSR’s to be Secretaries 
VanDENBos, Dean S. 
Waters, Hugh R. 


Peart, Robert W. 


FSS PROMOTIONS ' 


FSS promotions recommended by the Technical Staff Review Panel ) 
which met in February to consider the performance record of special 
groups of Staff personnel: 


To FSS-1 
Sturm, John F. 
Swee.ey, R. Stanley 
To FSS-2 


Pazourek, John 
Spencer, Guy F. 


Fearon, Gerald A. 
Patterson, Edgar M. 


Bascock, William A. 
Miter, Kenneth W. 


To FSS-3 
Hotesrook, Brigham G. Mort, Ichiro 
To FSS-4 
ApaMs, James Lansrorp, Willis D. 
To FSS-5 


Batt, Ira 
CHADAKOwsKI, Alexander S. 
Frazer, Lyman L 


Hampson, Herbert FE. 
Hooper, Robert W. 
Situ, Christian 


To FSS-6 
Fritz, Hanlin 
TO FSS-7 
Latzko, Frances 
Myer, Shirley Ann 
To FSS-8 
HorrMAN, Charles O. 
Jounson, William E, 
Peters, Edward L. 
SamoskA, Pauline S. 
To FSS-9 | 
Douc.as, Stanley C. 


ALTHAUSEN, Walter 


Domseck, Donalda 
Kropr, Janice B. 


Besueer, Marie 
Brown, Harry 
DroivoLtpsMo, Marit M. 
Featuers, John FE. 


To FSS-10 
HouMAN, Ernest O. 
Norpgutst, Bruce H. 
Racspace, Nathaniel R. 
Noel A. 


Bartow, Ted H. 
Cire, George D. 
CresHaM, Andrew 
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DELUXE CHAMPION 


Enjoy your outing without fear of acci- 
dents from punctures or blowouts. De 
Luxe Champions are built with Firestone 
Rubber-X-101, an exclusive new Firestone 
rubber that reduces noise even on sharpest 
turns. Gives an extra 5,000 miles for every 
30,000 miles you drive. 


ALL-NYLON “500” 


Race tire construction provides an 
extra safety margin...you can 
drive with peace of mind even at sus- 
tained high speeds. All-nylon cord 
body is extremely rugged and is vir- 
tually immune to impact damage. 


Whether it’s a casual crutse in the country 
or a high-speed run on a highway... 


YOU’LL LIKE THE 
WORRY-FREE RIDE 
YOU GET WITH 
FIRESTONE TIRES 


It’s such a comfort to know your car is equipped 
with Firestones. You drive with the assurance 
that you’ve obtained the ultimate in tire safety 
and performance. 

Firestone Rubber-X, the exclusive new tread 
rubber available only in Firestone tires, provides 
extra protection against punctures, blowouts and 
skidding. This revolutionary tire material resists 
cracking and aging, and combined with 
Firestone’s S/F (Safety-Fortified) cord body 
provides a totally new type of high-performance 
tire. 

Wherever you live . . . wherever you drive, 
there’s a Firestone tire especially designed for 
your driving needs. See your Firestone distribu- 
tor. He’ll show you how little it costs to equip 
your car with either tubeless or tubed-type 
extra-safe Firestone tires. 


Firestone 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


In Western Hemisphere 


Firestone Interamerica Company 
Akron 17, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TOWN & COUNTRY TUBELESS 


Don’t risk getting stuck in mud or snow! This 
all-season tire has deep, gripping tread bars 
that give you super traction wherever you drive. 
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DIPLOMATIC 


SERVES 
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estin 
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VERSE, 


S USE 


APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 


WAREHOUSE 
1717 CONN. AV., NW. 3320 N.Y. AV., N.E. 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 3% PHONE: CO 5-5244 


SHOW ROOM & OFFICE 


PERSONAL PROPERTY INSURANCE 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Right now, if you like, and certainly before you make your 
next move, clip the coupon below for details about the Gov- 
ernment Service Comprehensive Policy—a new standard in 
personal property protection. 


You get world-wide, all risk protection that never has to be 

rewritten when you move .. . limited ocean transit coverage 
. and other benefits, all in one policy. , 

And you can add overseas liability protection and accidental 

death indemnity to the same policy—if you wish. 

Mail the coupon, or phone today for complete information 

about the convenience, security and economy of the 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 
Underwritten by Lloyds of London 
J. BLAISE DE SIBOUR & CO., Dept. 402 
1700 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ME 8-3996 
Send me without obligation complete information about the 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMPREHENSIVE POLICY writ- 


ten especially for Foreign Service families. 


Name (please print) 


Address 


City Zone ‘State Country 


BIRTHS 


Davies. A son, Stephen Arthur, born to Mr. and Mrs. X.. T, 
Davies, April 18, in Washington. Mr. Davies, a member of 
the Journat Editorial Board for the past two and one halj 
years, will leave this month for his new assignment at 
Moscow. 

Fatzone. A daughter, Sandra Beth, born to Mr. and Mrs, 
Michael A. Falzone, March 10, in Washington. 

KittHaM. A daughter, Nina Cecilia, born to Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward L. Killham, March 1, in Washington. 

Mason. A daughter, Leslie Scarlett, born to Mr. and Mrs, 
Francis S. Mason, Jr., March 31, in London. 

Moore. A son, Thomas Harald, born to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Moore, March 21, at Oslo. 


DEATHS 


Battey. Waldo E. Bailey, FSO-retired, died in Jackson, Mis. 
sissippi, April 24. Mr. Bailey had served at Montevideo, 
Nairobi, London, Ciudad Juarez, Mérida, Vancouver, Dhah- 
ran, Jidda, and Bombay. At the time of his retirement in 
1951 he was Consul General at Madras. 

Doucias. Miss Helen Douglas died April 19, at the Ottawa 
General Hospital. Miss Douglas had been a F.S. local em- 
ployee of the Embassy at Ottawa since 1925. 

Lukens. Mary Ann Richardson Lukens, wife of FSO Alan W. 
Lukens, their three children, six-year-old Elizabeth, five-year- 
old Edward, and two-year old Alan W., Jr., and Mr. Luken’s 
mother, Mrs. Edward C. Lukens, were killed in the crash of 
a French airliner on May 10, in Eastern Sahara. They were 
en route to Europe where Mrs. Lukens was expecting to have 
her fourth child. Mr. Lukens had remained behind at Ban- 
gui, Central African Republic, where he is currently Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

McBripe. Harry A. McBride, FSO-retired and administrator 
of the National Gallery of Art, died April 12, at his home 
in Washington. Mr. McBride entered the Service in 1908 
and served at Dresden, Bilbao, Barcelona, Zurich, Boma, 
London, Monrovia, Warsaw, Malaga, and in the Department 
with FBO and the Council of Personnel Administration. His 
son, FSO Robert H. McBride, was recently assigned as JCM 
at Madrid. 


Harry A. McBride 


“The wisest man could ask no more of fate 
Than to be simple, modest, manly, true .. .” 

EW MEN IN their careers and personal lives came closer to 

meeting the goals set by Lowell for a man of wisdom than 
did Harry A. McBride. Gentle in manner, effective in meeting 
his own problems and those of others, wise and perceptive in his 
relations with men; above all he was true to himself and to 
the Service. 

In many ways his was a unique career, from its beginning 
in 1908 at Dresden through three years at Boma, where his 
life-long interest in and contributions to the development of 
West Africa began, and eight years as businessman and hon- 
orary Vice Consul at Malaga. Finally he served as assistant 
to Secretary Stimson and then Secretary Hull. In 1939 he re- 
signed to become administrator of the National Gallery of Art. 
As a colonel in the General Staff Corps in 1943, he accom- 
panied Secretary Hull to Moscow. Later he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for his distinguished war-time service. 

Harry was a loyal member of AFSA from its organization 
in 1924 until his death. He was business manager of the 
JourNAL from 1933 until 1939 and served on the Board of 
Directors from 1954 to 1956. 

Harry McBride’s career was unique in a Service where 
unique careers are not uncommon. Long-lasting was his influ- 
ence on the development of the Service and on his friends, for 
he was in reality a man “simple, modest, manly, true.” 


—H.L.C. 
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The 1961 


RAMBLER 
CLASSIC 


Preferred by Diploma 


1. Not Too Small or Austere 
2. Not Too Large or Pretentious 


IT’S JUST RIGHT FOR YOU! 


Check These Rambler Advantages... 


You order your Rambler direct from the 
manufacturer— American Motors Corpora- 
tion —and thus can be confident of absolute 
satisfaction. 


You know you will receive the exact car you 
ordered at the price you agreed. 


You buy America’s lowest-priced car with 
the room and comfort of much bigger auto- 
mobiles. 


You get compact car economy and handling 
ease. Rambler gives you so much more than 
small foreign cars for so little difference in 
price. 


You save through lowest initial cost and 
maintenance. 


y You benefit from Rambler’s top resale value. 


The 1961 Rambler is the ideal car for Foreign 


Service personnel! You can choose from 3 Ram- 


bler sizes—the 100-inch wheelbase Rambler 
American — the 108-inch wheelbase Rambler 
Classic 6 and V-8—the 117-inch wheelbase 
Ambassador V-8 by Rambler. A car for every 
purpose to help every purse. The Compact 
Rambler— America’s No. 1 Success car—always 
in good taste, correct for any occasion. 


For Further Information Mail This Coupon Today 


American Motors Corp. e Automotive Export Division 


American Motors offers its Diplomatic Purchase Price 
on the Rambler of your choice. The Administrative 
Office’s Personal Purchase File at American Embas- 
sies and Foreign Service Posts contains detailed spe- 
cifications and prices. But if not available, mail the 
adjoining coupon for full particulars. More than 3600 
Rambler distributors and dealers around the world 
assure you the finest service. 


14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please forward your complete details including prices of 
the 1961 Ramblers under your Diplomatic Sales Program. 


Name: 


Mailing Address: 
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PUBLICKER 
INTERNATIONAL 


the best 
America has 
to offer! 


Also Available: 


OLD HICKORY BOURBON 
86 PROOF—6 YEAR OLD 


OLD HICKORY BOURBON 

100 PROOF—BOTTLED IN BOND 
PHILADELPHIA 

BLENDED WHISKY 


, BOURBON DIXIE BELLE GIN 


Q KULOV VODKA 


PUBLICKER INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Gown by Trigere 


10 YEARS OLD + STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY « 86 PROOF OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS CO. PHILA. 


First in World Wide Banking ; 


: 80 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates 
% 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street ° 89 Branches in Greater New York 


Carry First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks + Fully Refunded If Lost or Stolen 
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Y keyword...comfort 


It's fundamental at every Intercontinental Hotel 


Clients eager to travel to foreign places— but hesitant about unfamiliar facilities? 
Then you can unreservedly recommend any fine Intercontinental Hotel. The 
highest standards of cleanliness and comfort— keyed to their every need—prevail 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
at all Intercontinental Hotels—the world’s largest group of International Hotels, 


T 
, already expanding to Europe, Asia and the Pacific. W Jy 
And these Intercontinental exclusives are keyed to your special requirements: 
* One phone call covers all arrangements for any Intercontinental Hotel! HOTELS 
* Commissions are paid pronto—without delay! 


In New York, call EVergreen 3-8800 
*Opening Fall, 1961 tOpening early 1962 In Miami, call FRanklin 1-6661 


\ 


100 STOCKS 
ONE 


Through mutual fund shares you acquire an 
interest in many American Corporations, 
each carefully chosen and consistently super- 
vised by professional investment managers. 
They will make changes in the holdings when 
they consider them advisable. You will be 
relieved of work and worry, especially bur- 


densome while stationed abroad. 


Drop in, phone, or write; perhaps you 
want to use the coupon below. There is no 


cost or obligation. 


FSJ-6-61 
To: Service Investment Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


| am interested in a Mutual Fund investment program stress- 
ing within the limits of the market risk: 


Possible growth of capital—future income 

{ ) Conservative income and possible long-term growth 
| intend: To make a one-time investment of about $_............. 

To start an investment program of 

) monthly, quarterly, for a period of _....... years. 


| understand that these programs are flexible and can be 


Pp d or discontinued without penalty. (This information 
is for guidance only and does not assure achievement of 
objective). 

NAME 
(Please print) 
ADDRESS 


SERVICE INVESTMENT 


Corporation 


927 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Telephone: NA 8-6770 
Cable: SERVISCO 
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by JAMES B. STEWART 
JUNE 1936 
The Little Bonapartes 


IMEE TorRIANI tells about a visit to Corsica in the June 
1936 JouRNAL: “. . . Ajaccio thrilled me. It was not 
so completely beautiful as Bonifacio, so dreamily unreal, 
but it was Napoleon’s town. The pavements had echoed to 
the hurrying footsteps of the little Bonapartes as they sped 
home late for dinner and fearful of the wrath to come from 
Madame Leticia, their mother. Here Napoleon went to 
school, and was teased by the older children for his untidi- 
ness in a rhyme, which they made up: 


Napoleon Bonaparte just like a clown 
With his stockings all hanging down. 


“Of course, I visited the Napoleon Museum and the 
Bonaparte house. I imagined him dreaming over his les- 
sons, and rebuking his brothers when they teased him— 
‘Be quiet, Joseph, Jerome, Louis, or I will not make you 
Kings.’ 

“The harbor of Ajaccio is to my thinking the most beau- 
tiful in the world . . . The houses look somehow secretive 
with their closed blinds and air of hiding away in narrow 
streets. But they are enlivened by the family wash in gay 
and riotous colors, fluttering from long bamboo poles 
which project across the streets. Brilliant table covers and 
bed spreads—Papa’s red shirt and Sister Maria’s green 
petticoat—brother’s yellow breeches look like gaudy banners 
streaming in the wind. I longed for the ability to paint.” 


Briefs from 1936 Journal 


& John Gunther’s “Inside Europe” is reviewed by George 
Verne Blue. The author starts his tourist-reader in Ger- 
many and terminates the tour in Russia. 

1961 Comment: Just before “Inside Europe” was pub- 
lished, an elderly lady asked a clerk in a book shop: “Isn't 


it about time for some more of John Gunther’s ‘Insides’ to 
come out?” 


> A new committee for the ladies Foreign Service lunch- 
eons was announced: Mrs. Donald R. Heath, Chairman, 
Mrs. Keith Merrill, Mrs. Avra M. Warren, Mrs. John Car- 
ter Vincent, and Mrs. Theodore C. Achilles. 

The members of the outgoing committee were: Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Wailes, Chairman, Mrs. Myrl S. Myers, Mrs. How- 
ard Bucknell, Jr., Mrs. Donald R. Heath, Mrs. Ralph A. 


Boernstein. 


® Consul General and Mrs. Nathaniel P. Davis arrived at 
Guayaquil on a tour of inspection. Reciprocating various 
festivities given in their honor, the Davises gave an alli- 
gator hunt and picnic up the Babahoyo River. A large ar- 
senal was taken along but although several ’gators were 
seen there were no casualties. The ‘gators were badly 
placed when the shots were fired. After all there was no 
room for them aboard the launch. F.L.R. 


| | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
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Today, the success or failure of statesmen, businessmen 
and industrialists is often determined by their 
knowledge of the world’s fast-changing scene. 


A man 


To such men, direct news and information of events 
transpiring anywhere in the world is of vital necessity. It 
who must know influences their course of action, conditions their judgement, 
h ; ‘ solidifies their decisions. And to the most successful of 
what's 4 oUns on these men, the new all-transistor Zenith Trans-Oceanic portable 
radio has proved itself an invaluable aide. 


in the world 


For the famous Zenith Trans-Oceanic is powered to tune in 

the world on 9 wave bands. . . including long wave 
..- counts on the new and Standard Broadcast, with two continuous tuning bands 
from 2 to 9 MC, plus bandspread on the 31, 25, 19, 16 and 13 meter 
international short wave bands. And it works on 


| low-cost flashlight batteries available anywhere. 
fA) ITH No need for AC/DC power outlets or “B” batteries! 

You can obtain the Zenith Trans-Oceanic anywhere 

‘ in the free world, but write — if necessary — for the name 
of your nearest dealer. And act now if you’re a man 
all-transistor who must know what’s going on in the world — 


whether you’re at work, at home, at play or traveling! 


TRANS-OCEANIC 


worlds most magnificent radio! 


MODEL 
ROYAL 1000-D 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Be 


The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity 
instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. Backed 
by 42 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 


The Zenith Trans-Oceanic is the only radio of its kind in the world! Also available, without the long wave band, as Model Royal 1000. 


BEAM’S CHOICE 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 


Disniled and bottled by 


Scam 


NONE WITMOUT MY 


dean 
DISZALLERS Since 


(Green label) Charcoal 
filtered, 6 years old, (90 
proof)sour mash bourbon 
with an unique good taste. 


Rare bottling of a 
Straight bourbon 8 or 1 
years old. (86.8 proof) 
with built-in pourer. 

In the world of 1795, Jacob Beam traveled to Kentucky 
where he created the original Beam Formula and dedi- 
cated himself to the making of the world’s finest bourbon. 
Today, as for 166 years, the 5th and 6th generation of 
the Beam Family continue to make Beam Bourbon under 
the same formula with the same purpose—The World’s 
Finest Bourbon. That is why only Beam tastes like 
Beam; only Beam tastes so good. (Jim Beam 86 Proof) 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES DISTILLED AND 
BOTTLED BY JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, KY. 


BEAM’S PIN BOTTLE 


25 Years Ago 


© In May 1930 President Roosevelt expressed his admira- 
tion and his appreciation to Cornelius Engert, Minister 
Resident, Addis Ababa. and to Mrs. Engert, to Consul Wil- 
liam M. Cramp and to Clerk Robert L. Hunter for their de- 
fense of the Legation during riots that followed the bom- 
bardment of the city. 

& Our State Department is nothing if not progressive. 
In order to keep diplomatic and consular representative: 
abroad currently informed, the Department is establishing 
a globe-circling news service of its own. The news dis- 
tributing system is composed of short-wave receiving sta- 
tions located in foreign cities. Stations are now in opera- 
tion in Paris, Berlin, Rome and Geneva. Short-wave re- 
ceiving apparatus is on its way to about ten other cities. 

Every day the Department will broadcast over the pow- 

erful naval radio station at Arlington a news bulletin of 
about 1,500 words. From receiving stations the bulletin 
will be relayed by mail to other legations and consulates. 
McClintock-Barrios. Robert Mills McClin- 
tock and Miss Elena Barrios were married 
April 29, 1936. Mr. McClintock is Third 
Secretary at Santiago. 
1961 Comment: Mr. McClintock and Miss Barrios became 
engaged in Santiago. She and her mother moved to Paris 
during the latter part of the engagement. Although the 
consular certificate indicates that legally the marriage took 
place in Santiago on April 29, 1936, actually it was by 
proxy. Miss Barrios’ brother stood in for her. 

Rob and Elenita met in Rio for their honeymoon two 
weeks after the official date of the marriage and, as the story 
book says, they have been living happily ever since. Rob 
is our Ambassador to Lebanon. 


And More Recently: 

As a nucleus for an American Diplomatic Hall of Fame. 
Thomas W. Bailey in the 1960 summer issue of the Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, submitted the following names: 
Benjamin Franklin, Albert Gallatin, Charles Francis Ad- 
ams. Townsend Harris, Anson Burlingham, Dwight W. 
Morrow. 

With the “Hall of Fame” idea in mind, some thought was 
given to preparing a list of outstanding Foreign Service ofh- 
cers who have died during the past fifty years. However. 
it was soon discovered that no two persons had the same 
idea about such a list and it lengthened until it contained 
well over fifty names. 

And so a list of outstanding deceased officers will have 
to wait. 

& After briefly describing some of the bills recently intro- 
duced on the Hill. a DENVER Post editorial continues: “ 
One of the most thought-provoking bills is by Representa- 
tive Multer. It would provide that as soon as a Represen- 
tative or a Senator was elected or reelected he would be sent 
with his wife for thirty days to two foreign countries . . . 
Upon his return, each member would be required to make a 
report on the problems of the countries he visited.” 

The cost of this program, Multer says, would be only 
two-thirds of a cent a year for each American, The trips 
would be more leisurely than ordinary congressional jun- 
kets to permit more time for digging into conditions. 
Out Our Way: A woman asked former Seretary of State. 
Dean Acheson: “How is Europe?” 

“Fine, thank you. how are you?” 


By JAMES B. 
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You want to get your new Ford 
Fairlane 500 or Falcon at the best 
possible price, with all details 
taken care of with a minimum 
of fuss. The sure way to have this 
happen is to see the people who 
know most about it. 

They can arrange to get you the 
model you want — color, equip- 


Wherever you live 


THE CLASSIC '61 FORD: Here is Ford’s 1961 Fairlane 500 Town Sedan. 


Beautifully built to take care of itself: — lubri- 
cates itself — cleans its own oil — adjusts its 


Diplomatic and Consular Officers — 
here’s the simple, time-saving, money-saving way 
to get your new Ford or Falcon. 


own brakes — takes care of its own finish. 
Beautifully built for you. 


BEAUTIFULLY BUILT MORE 
FOR YOU 


THE FAST SELLING FALCON: This is the 1961 Falcon Fordor Sedan. The 


economy car that over 550,000 owners have 
made the success car of the Sixties. Now with 
better power than ever, in the standard 144 or 


ment, accessories—ready when you 
want it, with delivery arranged 
through any selected Ford Dealer. 

You know, of course, that you 
get the diplomatic discount; it’s 
generous. 

For more details, consult your 
Administrative Officer’s Personal 
Purchases File, or write: Individ- 


the brilliant new 170 Special Six engine. 


ual Sales, Ford International Divi- 
sion, 34 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N.J., U.S.A. or Washington 
Sales Office, Ford International 
Group, 777 14th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — Telephone ME 
8-3120 or ME 8-3776. F.S.O.’s in 
Washington are cordially invited 
to visit our sales office. 


THE WORLD - WIDE 


... you get more for your money in any Ford-built product! 
Ford-built products include cars, trucks, tractors, industrial engines, genuine replacement parts: Meteor-Monarch/Popular-Anglia-Prefect-Consu!-Zephyr+Zodiac- t » 4 


Thames: Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors/Taunus- Taunus Transit/Lincoln Continental - Mercury -Comet-Ford-Falcon-Thunderbird-Ford Tractor and Implements 


COMPANIES 
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the Colonel’s Lady is 
packing for Paris 


An old hand at foreign travel, the 
colonel’s lady knows the easiest, most 
efficient way to move is with Merchants. 
Pick up the phone... call... 
then sit back and relax. The men from 
Merchants are old hands, too . . . backed by 
70 years distinguished service to the Foreign 
Service. Officially Approved to move and 
store the personal effects of Foreign 
Service Personnel and all that. 
From stemware to samovars, Merchants 
will move your personal treasures 
with masterful care. That’s why, 
if you move with Merchants, you can 
move with everything you love! 


MERCHANTS. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
JOHN L. NEWBOLD, 
920 E STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 4 0 


EXecutive 3-7770 
Cable Address: Removals 
MEMBERS: 
National Furniture Warehouseman’s Assoc.; Canadian 
Warehouseman’s Assoc.; British Assoc. of Internat’l. 
Furn. Removers; F.I.D.I. (Federation International 
des Demenageurs Internationaux ) 


FOREIGN SERVICE FABLES 


Turn of the Screw 


SEPARATION BY SELECTION Out: “A Foreign Service Officer . . . shall 
be retired from the Service . . . if the officer has remained in the 
same class for ten years.” 


O NCE UPON A TIME there were three FSO’s-4. Their 
names were Jukes, Kallikak, and Adams. They all 
had one thing in common. They were near the bottom of 
their’class. Selection Boards for nine years had failed to 
perceive their uncommon ability. 


Tom Jukes, from an old New England family, Harvard 
*38, had been an FSO-4 for nine long years. He liked peo- 
ple. As chief of the two-man political section in Necropolis 
in ’54 he had believed everything the local ruler told him 
and negotiated a big military assistance loan—two weeks 
before the revolution. Then too, he had been at Yalta as 
a very junior officer. And in China. And in Cuba. 


Ed Kallikak was from an old Texas family. Papa was 
a sharecropper. Ed graduated from Spearfish Tech cum 
laude in *40 and joined the Foreign Service. Ed was a 
commercial specialist. When his government was encourag- 
ing all and sundry allies to increase their exports to the 
US, he was a protectionist. Twelve years later he had 
been converted to a free trader—just when the US export 
drive was being pushed. Ed just zagged when he should 
have zigged, for nine years. 


Young DeQuincy Adams had immigrated from Car- 
pathia with his father, mother, and twelve sisters in 1913. In 
a typical American success story he worked his way through 
college, at left tackle. He joined the Foreign Service after 
seeing “Beau Geste,” and by the time he found out, it ¥.as 
too late. Quince early became a consular specialist. He 
liked the taste of fee stamps. He had been an FSO-4 since 
1952. 


One day Ed, Tom, and Quince had lunch together at 
Rich’s, They discovered the great tie that bound them. 
Their next Selection Board would be the last. Nobody re- 
members who had the idea. Maybe they found it in a 
blintz. That day they pooled their money. DeQuincy sold 
his fee stamp collection. Ed sold his model railroad collec- 
tion and his father’s forty acres—the mule was dead. Tom 
sold the diamond studded picture frame of the late dictator 
of Necropolis. They raised $21,391.14. They drew straws 
and Ed drew long. In his wife’s name he gave the common 
fund to the Republicrat candidate—as a campaign con- 
tribution. On November 7th the young vigorous Republi- 
crat candidate was elected by a landslide. 


Embassy Lisbon spent an active December and January. 
The residence was redone. The DCM’s house was freshly 
painted. A new house was leased for the Political Coun- 
selor by FBO. Early in the afternoon of January 22nd the 
new Ambassador, his hand-picked DCM, and his chosen 
Political Counselor were met at the airport by the entire 
Embassy staff. The telegram was sent that evening: “Have 
assumed charge, Kallikak.” 


Moral: The turn of the screw does not eliminate screw- 


balls. 


throughout the world 
known by the 
company it keeps 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


When day draws to a close, 

one of the most satisfying ways 

to relax and reflect is with 
Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky. 
For more than one hundred years, 
people have enjoyed the light, 
clean taste and delicate flavour of 
this superb imported whisky 

as part of this pleasant tradition. 


FINE WHISKIES SINCE 1857 


N GHTCAP 


JOSEPH €E. 


SEAGRAM & SONS. 


WATERLOO, 


ONT. 
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Chrysler for 1961 — Proof that a fine car 


doesn*t have to cost a lot to drive 

Lean, clean good looks. The sure handling and level ride of 
exclusive Torsion-Aire suspension. A quality of workmanship 
that shows up in the rich interiors and the solid feel and 


luxurious silence of Unibody Construction. Every model— 
including the new budget-pleasing Newport—is a real, grown- 
up, Chrysler-size car. With wide, welcoming doors and room 
inside for six well-fed people. Gas economy? Chrysler’s brawny 
V-8s deliver more miles for your money. 


For people who like luxury 
that speaks well of their taste 


Imperial for 1961 — America’s 
most carefully built car 


The Imperial for 1961 is designed and built 
for people who want the best and get it. 
People who appreciate the luxury of dedi- 
cated engineering, genuine workmanship, 
and quiet good taste. Imperial is for those 
who enjoy the comfort of spacious, sofa- 
soft seating, the simplicity of solid-colored 
interiors, and sensible styling that doesn’t 
follow the fads. To this happy group of 
connoisseurs we offer the finest of fine cars. 
The majestic Imperial for 1961. 


Chrysler International 8.A. 


Address inquiries to nearest Regional Sales Office or your dealer. 
Chrysler Intl., S.A., P.O. Box 317, London, S.W.1., England. 
Chrysler Intl., S.A., P.O. Box 2133, Panama, Republica de Panama. 


If serving abroad or are about 
to return to the U.S.A., 
Chrysler International offers 
you special arrangements on 
the car of your choice, plus 


delivery when and where you 
want it. Check the Personal 
Purchases File Administra- 
tive Officer at your Embassy 
or Consulate. 


00% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cin. 0. Distr. by Nat'l Dist. Prod. Co. oA 


Vodka 80 & 100 Proof. Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. | 


Six different drinks and the difference is 


...the best name in Gin and Vodka 


: 
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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


SUGGESTIONS ANYONE? 


Health Benefits 


If our experience with the Foreign Service Benefit Plan Proves in due time that even with our 
low rates we can extend the benefits, what extensions would you prefer: higher maternity maxi- 
mum, coverage for accidental damage to teeth, or what? 


Group Life 


Although we have just increased benefits, we are always hopeful of our members’ longevity 
and possible additional benefits without any increase in premiums might be: An increase in the 
present maximum of $17,500, or an increase in amounts of group life for dependents, or an in- 
crease in the present maximum of $5,000 group life after age 65. 


The Board of Directors weleomes comments. 


PROMPTNESS PAYS DIVIDENDS 


One of the reasons we can offer so much Group Life Insurance for so little and from time 
to time increase the benefits is our low administrative cost, but this depends in part on our mem- 
bers paying their premiums promptly. 


Premiums are due annually in advance on March 1, or quarterly in advance on March 1, 
June 1, September 1 and December 1. 


Policies must be cancelled automatically when the premiums are 90 days in arrears. This 
exceptionally long grace (30 days is the general rule) is only to cover special cases of transfers, 
ete., and members are expected to keep their payments current in fairness to the whole member- 
ship. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D. C., or 
1908 G Street, N.W.. Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE SPARTAN FEW 


by Leonidas 


N THE ForeEIGN SERVICE, and perhaps in every career 
I service, there is a lamentable tendency for officers to 
seek reputation-making jobs and to disregard work of less 
eye appeal to promotion panels. Like readers of the tab- 
loids, our Selection Boards appear susceptible to drama and 
excitement. Shots in Havana, a coup in Baghdad, riots in 
the Congo sometimes work their greatest hardships on For- 
eign Service officers posted elsewhere. It makes one wonder 
if Milton Caniff writes the precepts for the annual selection 
ceremonies. 


Fortunately, there are some Foreign Service officers who 
place a higher value on a job well done than on its promo- 
tional potential. In Western Europe there is a band of 
brothers who stand steadfast at their calm but all-impor- 
tant posts, while their self-centered, greedily ambitious col- 
leagues flock to receive career rewards in Katanga, Khor- 
ramshahr and Chittagong. 


They man the ramparts from the Tagus to the Thames, 


from Rhone to Rhine, like modern legionaries on the east- 
ern borders of the free world. Our national fate is in their 
hands as they stand perilous watch at Lisbon, Le Havre, 
London, Luxembourg, Lyon and Liechtenstein. Yet instead 
of automatic pay increases for particularly significant serv- 
ices, they receive small consideration for the discharge of 
their vitally important chores. Today, to our shame, an 
element of real self-sacrifice is involved in the decision to 
go to Seville instead of Senegal or to Venice over Vientiane. 

These Western European specialists do not even share 
the benefits of membership in that mailed priesthood of 
Eastern European specialists who, through their private 
ceremonials, advance their own elect or defrock their weaker 
acolytes. Nor do they live, like their Eastern European col- 
leagues, in an atmosphere of happy freedom from military, 
technical or economic aid missions, export expansion drives, 
air base agreements and the NATO Parliamentarians. It is 
a hard and thankless task to serve today in Paris, Rome, 


Monaco or Madrid. 
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Nor is it only in regard to career advancement that our 
officers in Western Europe must accept humiliation. What 
dreary difficulty at the hotel in Sorrento can compare in 
conversational intensity to that casual reference by the more 
fortunate traveler to “. . . that time in the Hindu Kush 
when the Afridis were closing in.”” What heart-burning lies 
beneath the inability to say nothing more exotic than “.. . as 
I was walking down Rue de la Paix.” This is but tinsel com- 
pared to the gong-like tones of “. . . breakfast on the bal- 
cony at Luang Prabang. . . the view from our windows in 
Khorassan . . . the smell of Uttar Pradesh.” 

How trapped a Foreign Service officer must feel when he 
is condemned to serve within the narrow confines of West- 
ern Europe while others serve around the world. It takes 
real devotion to the Service for an officer to be assigned to 
Vienna, London, Stockholm in succession. No wonder that 
he chafes at his latest posting—Paris. 

These men must leave to others in the Foreign Service the 
exhilarating jet flights to the Orient and the jeep caravans 
to Kandahar. How it must hurt them to see those lush 
prizes of the world-wise traveler slip from their grasps. Like 
Charon on his cursed ferry, they and their families ride 
back and forth upon the trite, tourist-ridden, trans-Atlantic 
cruisers every two years: New York-Le Havre, Cherbourg- 


New York, New York-Naples, Cannes-New York. 


Officers in Western Europe also give up great cultural 
advantages. They will never become accomplished on the 
nose flute; nor will they star in Lederer and Burdick. 
Gustatory experiences such as sheeps’ eyes and ghee will 
escape them. Sand and curry will have no larger meaning 
than an ordinary trip to St. Tropez. 


They are the soldiers of our “tour of duty” policy, the 
buttresses of our defense against excessive transfers. They 
resist the blandishments of Dacca and Cebu to remain 
steadfast at their posts for years and years. Multiple tours 
at the same old stand do not dismay them. They realize 
that high policy considerations must be served. There are 
documented histories of officers who have remained the un- 
complaining slaves of administrative dictates for seven years 
at Paris or five at Rome; and there is even the good soldier 
who has returned to Nice after home leave for a second 
tour. 


This splendid band of dedicated men, these Spartan few. 
deserve our highest honors. Their selfless creed is blazoned 
on their tailored tweeds as they head for Munich, Amster- 
dam, Valencia and Florence—FOR THE GREATER GOOD OF 
THE MAJORITY OF THE SERVICE. 

Let us pray that this year their self-sacrifice will not be 
overlooked by the Selection Boards. 


ADAPT OR PERISH 


id OcToBeER the American Foreign Service Association 
sent me on an Educational Grand Tour to gain some 
insight into today’s admission problems. By appointment I 
visited twenty-nine non-tax-supported colleges and univer- 
sities and sixty-one boarding schools, largely in the North- 
east. In addition I attended a meeting of twenty directors 
and assistant directors of admissions from ten more boys’ 
schools who, because of their interest in Foreign Service 
children’s education, had invited me to speak to them. 


By day and by night I interviewed, in offices, at meals, in 
classrooms; in front of a prized new field house or next-to- 
mystifying new science equipment; and, once, on the run: 
the head of a girls’ school took me on a rapid tow-line 
through a dormitory at five o’clock one afternoon, calling 


out ahead, floor by floor, the traditional warning to Virtue, 
“Man!” 


I talked with admissions directors singly, to staffs in 
groups, and to admissions committees assembled; assorted 
deans and registrars; financial aid officers, directors of 
studies, and department heads; various and sundry head- 
masters and headmistresses; and all sorts and conditions of 
students. The colleges were the Big Three, the Little Three; 
the Heavenly Seven Sisters and the Ivy League; large, small; 
co-ed and not; urban, countryside; conventional or experi- 


mental; old and new. The boarding schools, too, were 
varied. 


To say that the educational milieu now is different from 
what existed when JoURNAL readers scaled their own ivied 


For the past three years Clarke Slade has been educational coun- 
selor for the American Foreign Service Association. AFSA’s coun- 
seling service is free to its members and their children. 
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by CLARKE SLADE 


walls is to belabor the obvious. Yesterday schools and 
colleges were on a buyer’s market. Can it really be as short 
a time as seven years ago when a headmistress rather shyly 
asked me if I could refer any Foreign Service girls to ber 
school? Today it is a seller’s market. Today the same 
school has an Admissions Office—complete with director, 
secretary, and test scores; it runs interference for the head- 
mistress, who now sees only the more important, or more 
importunate, parents. One headmaster said wistfully, “It 
used to be less tormenting to hope for a student to fill a 
vacancy after Labor Day than it is now to manage a waiting 
list equitably after acceptances are mailed out.” Or take the 
colleges: one which was hoping, in 1954, that I would re- 
mind Foreign Service families of its long and honorable 
existence now wishes boys with the less prepossessing Col- 
lege Board scores would stop inquiring—unless, I surmise, 
they are good backfield material. 


AsI drove from campus to campus, my clearest impression 
was this: the selection of college or boarding school and ad- 
mission to it have developed into a definable process. Some 
places encourage the process superbly. Others don’t. Further, 
not everyone in education likes this new process. With a 
bit of nostalgia, and with more than a bit of irritation, one 
headmaster was mourning the passing of the old days. Once 
upon a time, he said, he could pick up the telephone 
and a senior would be accepted at the only college the boy 
had ever thought of considering—his father’s. But time 
cannot be rolled back. Education, they say, is here to stay. 
Adapt or perish, 


How is the Foreign Service family to adapt at a spot half- 
way round the globe? Even Stateside parents and children 
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find themselves investing a substantial amount of time and 
effort in this new process of selection-and-admission. The 
Foreign Service family need not increase the amount, but it 
does need to distribute the amount differently from the way 
other families do. One thing is sure: the Foreign Service 
family’s initiative must quicken a good deal earlier than in 
the old days if a child is to be able to compete fairly with 
an equally promising student who has never stepped foot 
outside these United States and whose education has had 
few, if any, dislocations. Possibly, too, in order to adapt 
successfully a family needs to know more about the factors 
which surround a college or school’s consideration of a 
Foreign Service child’s application. 


Schools and colleges are certainly far from indifferent to 
Foreign Service children. Almost all the boarding schools 
and colleges which I visited or with which I carry on a 
fairly lively correspondence seem genuinely interested in 
admitting qualified Foreign Service children; but the longer- 
experienced admissions officers, the ones who bring to their 
jobs a mellow wisdom and who show as much real concern 
for the candidate as for the institution, will tell you that a 
fair appraisal of an applicant who has been educated abroad, 
either at a national school or at an American transplant, is 
not always easy and that it does have its problems. A can- 
did admissions director at a painstaking and demanding 
college said, only half-jokingiy, that the applications from 
overseas have a way of constantly hiding themselves at the 
bottom of his desk tray. It’s the domestic ones which get 
processed first, he said. He added, “And it’s not because 
we are disinterested in overseas applicants. In fact, quite 
the contrary. It’s the sheer labor of rendering some for- 
eign transcripts into something intelligible to a busy faculty 
member on the admissions committee. Or combining rec- 
ords of two or more years in two or me» schools abroad 
with, say, one high school year in this c .utry: these things 
take a greater expenditure of time than our office can com- 
fortably snatch away from each morning’s deluge of new 
inquiries and easier-to-evaluate applications. This is espe- 
cially true during the period when our admissions men are 
out on the road speaking at high school College Nights and 
interviewing applicants.” 


In a women’s college an experienced director of admis- 
sions seemed at low ebb about the whole task. One thread 
kept running through her conversation: the more “Ameri- 
can” the kind of secondary education and the kind of edu- 
cational record, the better for the applicant there. She could 
acknowledge that this is not always possible, or even educa- 
tionally desirable, and that, on its face, it is not a policy 
which will always attract the Foreign Service girls whom 
the college would like to. However, on that particular day 
at least, she seemed readier to recommend to her admissions 
committee the Stateside girl with the more easily interpreted 
school record than to try to appraise the Foreign Service 
girl who may be equally well qualified but has a more com- 
plicated record. She said her admissions committee rotates 
annually and by the time the members are beginning to be 
oriented to overseas applications their assignment ends. 
“Are the other colleges,” she asked, “finding that an appli- 
cation transmitted through the Association’s educational 
counseling service is easier to interpret? What we want 
here is a record as easy to handle as a domestic one, so that 
our decisions can be made from an equal footing.” 


Maybe this is where AFSA needs to offer more schools 


and colleges and parents more help. New conditions re- 
quire new ways and facilities. The practical problem which 
exists for the admissions officer is to get enough trustworthy 
information about the distant candidate so that a committee 
can make a discriminating judgment. One boarding school 
admissions man said, “I wish there were some way we could 
alert our men in the Foreign Service. They should begin 
their secondary school plans, particularly for a placement in 
one of our boarding schools, at least a year in advance... 
my regret continues that we are unable to reach many of 
these boys in time to extend the help we would like to.” The 
feeling was general that when a Foreign Service officer is an 
Association member and can therefore use its educational 
counseling service, the admissions department and the can- 
didate are equally served. Ways kept appearing in discussion 
by which, through working together, the candidate, the As- 
sociation’s counseling service, and the college or school’s 
admissions officer can keep lost motion to a minimum. 

The gist of what most admissions people were saying to 
me was put clearly by an old hand at the job: “Yes, we do 
want Foreign Service applicants, but we want the ones with 
a developed aptitude; and so we pay attention to note- 
worthy College Board scores. 


“We do want Foreign Service applicants, but we want the 
ones whose school records show that they can and do per- 
form, records that demonstrate a consistently superior use 
of their inborn aptitudes; and so we pay attention to their 
A’s and B’s, and to their ranking in the graduating class, 
and to our previous experience with able students who have 
been graduated from the same school. 


“We do want Foreign Service candidates, but we want 
stable ones who can be expected to hang on when the com- 
petition gets tougher and the work-load heavier; and so we 
ask for opinions about the prevailing wind of a candidate’s 
personal makeup. 


“We have plenty of academically qualified applicants, 
and to spare. I'll venture that we could have a freshman 
class made up entirely of candidates above 700 on the Col- 
lege Boards and with all A’s if we really wanted it. But we 
are looking for more than high ability and superior aca- 
demic record and personal substance. We are looking for 
the plus-quality. We don’t care especially what that plus- 
quality, that extra something, consists of. We aren’t inter- 
ested in building a one-type student body anyhow. What 
we’re deliberately looking for is a competent student body 
with diversified interests and backgrounds, a group made 
up of excellent students whose common sharing of their 
college experience here will become the cohesive force which 
holds us together as a college. In selecting our freshman 
class we pay attention to a significant event in a candidate’s 
life experience, if we think it represents the plus-quality we 
are seeking. That’s why we’re interested in the better-than- 
average pitcher or the class president or the student council 
member, and doubtless that’s why our neighboring women’s 
college is interested in the girl who was leading lady in her 
senior play. We like the paper boy who gets up before six 
o’clock on winter mornings, and our neighbor probably 
likes the girl who can keep up her turn as a volunteer hos- 
pital aide when the mercury hits 95°F. It’s my experience 
that many Foreign Service candidates do have this plus- 
quality. The Foreign Service has to have increasingly bet- 
ter ways of making the facts known to us.” 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 


Policy Making and the Free Flow of Ideas 


OREIGN SERVICE officers may have noted the testimony 
F given before the Senate Internal Security Sub-Commit- 

tee on September 2, 1960, and recently released, by a 
former Ambassador who, though he had never served in 
the Department, described the formulation of United States 
foreign policy in these terms: 


I made it a point while there [in the Department of 
State] to try to find out how this thing works, where 
do the policy papers come from, how is it developed, 
who makes policy, and this is a very difficult thing to 
find out. You can work there for years and not find 
that out. No one ever puts his name on a document. 
You never can pin anything down. . . I will get word 
one day there will be a policy paper discussion in 
room 427 at 3 o’clock. You come in there. There will 
be thirty people sitting around from many branches 
of the Government and they will hand you a mimeo- 
graphed document as big as this, in sheets here. There 
are no names or anything on it. You don’t know where 
it came from or who did it or anything else and you 
will sit down and the senior men will say, “Let’s start, 
read page 1” and I have gone through this many times. 
. . » Nobody ever debated whether this policy paper 
itself had any justification or whether the thing they 
were driving at made sense. 


That description of the policy-making process is far from 
our knowledge of the way things work in policy formulation. 
The Sub-Committee cannot be blamed for hearing or per- 
haps even for believing the testimony, for it does not nor- 
mally deal with matters involving the functioning of the 
Department of State. We would suggest, however, that those 
who wish to set forth for public consideration views on the 
workings of the State Department might look into the rather 
well-informed description of how the policy formulation 
process does work, issued by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and entitled, “The Formulation and Administra- 
tion of United States Foreign Policy” (Study No. 9, pre- 
pared by the Brookings Institution, dated January 13, 1960), 
and especially Annex C thereof which describes in terms 
of concrete examples the “flow” of policy-making in the 
Department. 


The true fact is that, far from desiring to be anonymous, 
officers in the policy-making process are very proud and 
eager to have their names appear as drafting officers on 
documents destined to go to an Assistant Secretary and 
thence to the Under Secretary and the Secretary of State. 
There is intense competition to get ideas and recommenda- 
tions placed before the top officials of the Department and, 
as the Foreign Relations Committee publication puts it, 
“among the recommendations to the Secretary, as among 
salmon battling their way upstream to the spawning grounds, 
mortality is heavy.” But that is precisely because, in the 
policy-making process, the judgments of experts in several 
areas and fields must usually be considered before a given 


line of action can be suggested for adoption by the top 
level. 


In the consideration of such documents, the clash of ideas 


and interests is often violent, and that is as it should be. 
(Needless to say, the normal practice is to disseminate docu- 
ments well before any meeting is called to discuss them.) 
What seems good or necessary to one desk or office or bureau 
may to another often seem very unwise. Both sides may 
be completely right from their point of view of the nation’s 
interest and—this one should hardly need to emphasize— 
both sides have only the interests of the United States at 
heart. 

Recommendations for a given line of action may well 
bear the name of a low-ranking subordinate as drafting 
officer when they reach the top level, but that does not 
mean that they have not been thoroughly debated, some- 
times very heatedly and for days or weeks or months, be- 
fore they were “cleared” on the intervening levels of the 
Department. At times, conflicting recommendations are 
placed before the Secretary for adjudication. In the process 
ideas are changed, improved, sometimes abandoned, but they 
are not destroyed or suppressed by arbitrary argument. To 
anyone who has labored over such papers and worked to 
assure their upward passage over the rapids. the story of 
anonymity and unanimity quoted above will come as a 
surprise. 

If a drafting officer did desire to be anonymous, that 
would be because he had come to feel that it would be dan- 
gerous to give his best and most candid advice—hecause he 
feared that some day he might be held up to public obloquy 
in some committee for having recommended a policy that 
was based on prognostications which did not turn out as 
anticipated, or which with the wisdom of hindsight, proved 
in some other way to have been mistaken. Fruitful courses 
of action are often risky—there are few “sure things” in 
foreign affairs—but the risks entailed by their rejection 
may sometimes be even larger. If ever it actually becomes 
safer to recommend nothing, to sit at meetings and say 
nothing, or to do the “popular” thing or the thing that will 
not displease a powerful and vindictive or misinformed 
group or person, then the first line of defense of our coun- 
try will be dangerously weakened. 

Fortunately, Secretary Rusk has shown an awareness of 
this danger when he said, in his talk to the policy-making 
officers of the Department last February: “We do not want 
policy officers below the level of presidential appointees to 
concern themselves too much with problems of domestic 
politics in recommending foreign policy action. In the 
first place, our business is foreign policy, and it is the busi- 
ness of the presidential leadership and his appointees in the 
Department to consider the domestic political aspects of a 
problem. . . What the American people will do turns in 
large degree on their leadership.” 

It is well to know that the top leadership is aware of 
that problem, that it encourages the free flow of ideas with- 
in the Department, and that it is prepared to take care of 
the domestic front while Foreign Service officers below the 
presidential appointee level give their kest advice on the 
formulation of foreign policies to protect and advance the 
national interest of our country. 
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EDITORIALS (continued) 


T HE SECRETARY'S recent message dis- 
couraging large-scale Fourth of 
July receptions is a necessary step to 
help stretch representation allowances 
to their utmost utility. All posts have 
been urged to reduce July 4th expendi- 
tures to those essential for diplomatic 
purposes, thereby to relieve representa- 
tion allowances of an almost crippling 
burden. 


It will not be possible to eliminate 
the customary diplomatic reception at 
posts where such a departure would 
put us too far out-of-step with the prac- 
tice of other embassies at a post. The 
Secretary’s message allows for this. 


While the above measure constitutes 
an obvious step, it is not an easy one 
to take. Embassy Fourth of July recep- 
tions have become widely publicized 


Good-Bye, Fourth of July 


open-houses for the resident American 
community and for large numbers of 
tourists. It is hard to break tradition 
when it is related to a patriotic demon- 
stration rooted in sentiment. But the 
Secretary’s message reflects the realities 
of the mid-twentieth century. Ameri- 
cans abroad are no longer a lonely 
handful separated from home by ocean- 
ic dimensions of time and space. The 
Fourth of July problem for our em- 
bassies has developed because the very 
opposite now holds true: There are 
well over one-half million U.S. citizens, 
other than Government or military, re- 
siding abroad. At posts where the em- 
bassy’s representation problem is most 
aggravated, these large groups of pri- 
vate American citizens can hardly be 
regarded as beleaguered and cheerless 
communities. 


What started out as a small commu- 
nity celebration has now, at popular 
posts along the tourist route, become 
an annual inundation. The fact that 
tourist agencies advertise these parties 
as tour features for the millions of 
Americans who go abroad each year 
begins to be reminiscent of the commer- 
cialism that has crept into our holidays 
and greatly complicates the problem 
created by the American overseas pop- 
ulation explosion. 


No need to labor the point, however. 
Congratulations to the brave new team 
for a long-needed action. Let’s hope 
that representation funds will thereby 
be put back to the work for which they 
were intended and that, for many FSO’s 
abroad, the Fourth of July will be re- 
stored as a holiday. 


New Frontier=South 


OT SO MANY years ago, our youth was admonished by 
Horace Greeley to go West. That was where the 
frontier was. That was where a man of courage and ability 
could make his mark and contribute to the building of this 
nation. Today we are still enjoying the legends and folk- 
tales that grew around our more intrepid characters who 
went West. But that frontier has disappeared, and with it 
the challenge to youth to overcome great odds and carve 
a place for itself in history. Now a new challenge presents 
itself to youth and to those who desire to add their bit to 
the nation’s stature. The vast untapped resources, both hu- 
man and material, of that great Continent of South Amer- 
ica, linked to us by the umbilical cord of Central America, 
beckon the young and venturesome to open up this New 
Frontier in company with his brother “American” (for we 
are all Americans in a continental sense). ; 
It will be argued that South America is already populated, 
already developed to some extent, and that it can take care 
of its own destiny. But let us take a closer look at its “de- 
velopment.” We have a continent of heavily populated 
cities where misery and disease persist in spite of valiant 
efforts by local government and private institutions to allevi- 
ate these conditions, and by contrast we have also enormous 
areas without population or communications which could 
support not only present needy groups but in turn contrib- 
ute by producing new wealth, towards the total development 
of these nations. 

And what have we, the United States, as a government 
and as a people, done so far to assist our brother republics 
(I prefer the term “brother” republic—it is more typical 
of them—more “macho” or virile) to achieve a comparable 
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of State, and USIA. 
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state of well-being, to which they justifiably feel entitled? 
We have merely scratched the surface: opened a mine here; 
loaned money for a road there; loaned money for a steel 
mill. We have assisted urban communities to construct 
water supply and disposal systems; trained a few doctors 
and even fewer nurses, and cooperated in reducing certain 
epidemic diseases; run model schools and taught demonstra- 
tion classes in their schools, In short we have merely 
whetted their appetites for the real job that is yet to be 
done. And here of course is where our new Alliance for 
Progress will be called upon to do the real job from plan- 
ning to ultimate balanced economic development. 


Let me suggest here that a little development is a danger- 
ous thing. Taking a relatively feudal community and giv- 
ing it merely a teasing taste of civilization’s products and 
comforts engenders a mass appetite for this world’s goods. 
And yet this little development cannot hope to satisfy the 
people’s needs and desires even in a lifetime. So the people 
are ready, and avid indeed, to listen to a demagogue, or 
more dangerous yet, to a Communist, who promises them 
the products of civilization in exchange for just a few of 
their democratic and civil rights. 


The Latin American masses, though perhaps underprivi- 
leged, are not children politically speaking. They know 
what they want, and they realize that previous half-measures 
will not achieve their goal of a better life. But the blandish- 
ments of a Castro or a Communist (well disguised in his 
cloak of nationalism) to take over existing plants and 


property and “give” them to the people have a powerful 
appeal. 


It is this appeal that we must try to counter. In this task 
both our technical assistance and economic aid programs 
under ICA have convinced some of our brother “Americans” 
of our sincere desire to help them achieve their goal of a 


96 Editor’s note: As we go to press, announcement has just been made of the second Peace Corps project, under 
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fuller life. Nevertheless the majority have remained un- 
convinced. Through the information and cultural programs 
of USIA we have also managed to convince other sectors 
of their populations of our sincerity in being good partners 
and latterly in our expanded program in this regard known 
as the Alliance for Progress. But what is needed is more 
person-to-person contact between our citizens and theirs on 
the working level. 


Most Latin Americans, particularly of the middle and 
lower class groups, have been limited in their contacts with 
Americans to tourists, an occasional travelling student, or a 
business representative or manager of some American cor- 
poration doing business with their country. This admitted- 
ly is not a very true or reliable basis on which to judge 
us as a people. How many times have our diplomatic 
or private representatives abroad been told, upon getting 
to know a Latin American friend well, that he is not like 
the other Americans. In these days of widespread anti- 
Americanism, this is supposed to be a compliment to the 
individual, when actually it is not. It is, in truth, a rather 
sweeping insult to us as a people. But the remedy is not to 
argue the point since we are not dealing in impressions and 
stereotypes, but rather to find some means by which many 
of our Latin American friends can be brought into personal 
contact with an American, and with one who is really in- 
terested in them as people and friends rather than as merely 
potential customers, or quaint foreigners. 


The newly created Peace Corps could supply such direct 
contacts, and the very fact that a young American was work- 
ing with them to help achieve their goals, sometimes at con- 
siderable personal and financial sacrifice, would not fail to 
impress our fellow Americans of the South. It has been sug- 
gested that we might offer to exempt the members of this 
youth force from military service should they serve out a 
minimum period of, say, two years overseas. But I feel that 
such draft exemption would make them suspect as mere 
draft dodgers. [It has been suggested that they might be 
deferred for their service overseas but subject to the draft 
thereafter.] It may be alleged that if we could not offer 
complete exemption inducement, we would have difficulty in 
recruiting our young people to take part in such a program. 
But the incentive of foreign living, new experience, and 
above all of contribution to an important effort of their gov- 


ernment would I feel offer sufficient attraction to their in- 
herent idealism. 


The nature and magnitude of this Peace Corps effort in 
Latin America (as well as in other less developed areas) is, 
of course, still to be decided. A large initial group might 
produce more difficulties than benefits, but the possibility 
and the challenge are there. In this as well as in the purely 


economic and political aspects of mutual assistance we must 
make a start—and soon. 


Time is running against us in the Americas. And don’t 
make the mistake of just labelling it Communism. There 
is an anti-Americanism completely apart from the Commu- 
nists’ propaganda and subversions. It often stems from re- 
sentment against a rich and powerful nation in the family of 
the Americas which appears to be standing idly by while 
their conditions worsen steadily. It is something akin to a 
wife who has been taken for granted far too long, and feels 
grossly neglected. Might not the sending of our youth to 
the New Frontier-South bring back the sparkle to the eyes 
of this most attractive and troubled spouse? 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


Washington At Full Tide 


In May one was aware that the 
honeymoon was over. As on most 
honeymoons, there had been shaky 
moments. Roscoe Drummond put it 
succinctly when he wrote mid-month 
that we had been disabused quickly 
of the notion that fires of the cold 
war could be put out easily by ne- 
gotiation. Once over the rough jolts 
there was a realistic settling down in 
Washington to face the hard prob- 
lems. One felt it throughout the 
fiber of the Government, at work and 
at home. 


Translated into terms of that nerve 
center, New State, it meant more 
work, more words, more conferenc- 
ing, more directives. One of the in- 
teresting new developments evolved 
to meet the needs of the times was 
the new division, Special Operations, 
headed by Theodore Achilles. The 
President's brother-in-law, Stephen 
Smith, will serve, without cost to the 
Government. as a special assistant to 
Mr. Achilles. 

Special Operations is to be kept 
small, with not more than a dozen 
officers assigned to it permanently. 
It will draw on top personnel and 
resources, as needed, throughout 
State and from outside agencies. It 
is set up. for instance, to write or 
research papers for the President on 
any trouble spot, and can work on 
both acute and chronic problems. It 
is operating on an emergency basis, 
twenty-four hours a day. (This we 
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discovered when we followed in the 
wake of an empty hospital bed being 
trundled through the long corridors 
from the dispensary up to the seventh 
floor.) 

Another new type of activity 
around New State these days, and one 
which may alter considerably the pub- 
lic image of the Department of State, 
results from the imaginative use and 
programming of State’s new audi- 
torium. There is hardly a day that 
the auditorium isn’t being filled and 
emptied—often by people who pre- 
viously held only the vaguest notion 
of what the Department of State 
might be. In time, New State’s audi- 
torium may well become a center of 
activity in Washington, just as our 
embassies overseas act as a center of 
interest in America. 

Last month the National Sym- 
phony concerts for young people 
were held there; the President and 
the Secretary held their weekly press 
conferences there, and it was there 
that Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr. 
was interviewed by the press. Both 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
and the Mayors’ conferences were 
held there. The State-USIA Recre- 
ation Association held several choral 
rehearsals and made plans for a 
series of folk programs to be given 
there by the emBassies in Washington. 

Worthy of special mention. too. 
was the foreign policy briefing con- 
ference in the auditorium, for editors 
and writers. Over 550 came from all 
over the nation to attend the first 
such conference to be held by the 
Department. 

An excellent program of speakers. 
followed in each instance by a ques- 
tion-and-answer period, sent the edi- 
tors and writers back to report at 
grass-roots level the flavor of their 
busy two days. Speakers had included 
Secretary Rusk, Roger Jones, Charles 
Bohlen, NASA’s director James Webb 
and, finally, the President. The cali- 
ber of questions asked, as well as the 
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mail which has come into the News 
Division since. have made it certain 
that this method of meeting with 
grass-roots’ public opinion makers 
will be continued, perhaps on an an- 
nual basis. 


Oral Examinations 


Reaching out to grass-roots level 
this past month, too, have been mem- 
bers of State and USIA who have 
been traveling across the country to 
hold oral examinations in the large 
cities for those successful in the 
written examinations held last De- 
cember. Out of more than 5,000 who 
took the FSO-8 exam about 1,500 
passed, of whom some 1,200 are now 
being examined orally by the travel- 
ing teams. 

Although there were more appli- 
cants for the written examination in 
1959 than in 1960, the number of 
those who successfully passed the 
written exam was slightly higher in 
1960, and the number who are takixg 
the oral examinations shows an 
almost twenty-five percent increase 
over 1959, 

The written examination given for 
entry into USIA was held the same 
day as State’s last December. Over 
1,000 took it, of whom 367 passed. 
Twenty-five percent of those who 
passed were women. 277 of those 
who passed the written exam are 
now being interviewed orally by four 
teams composed of USIA and State 
representatives who are touring the 
country in the process. 

Apparently the nationwide empha- 
sis on languages, at least at college 
level, has already begun to show 
with the applicants this year: Of the 
languages taken and passed by USIA 
candidates, 15% had taken Russian. 
16% German, 17% Spanish, and 
52% French. 


International Conference 


May was again a favorite month 
for the international conferencing 
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set. and our E.B. (Exhausted Bu- 
reaucrat) spent a fortnight in Ge- 
neva. On his return, hoping to get 
a report on the latest at Geneva, we 
met him at the airport. 

“Weather?” He hadn't noticed 
any. “Just the same as Washington, 
I guess.” 

“And the people?” 

“We just went from hotel to con- 
ference room and back.” Evenings 
he spent preparing for the following 
day. No time out to watch the play 
of the geyser on the lake or even to 
linger in a café. 

Then, noticing our crestfallen look, 
he said, “But I did bring back a 
paper from our conference. It’s use- 
ful for you. Illustrates the Conceptual 
Development one finds at an interna- 
tional conference.” 

Greatly summarized, in order to 
fit this column’s limited space, his 
Conceptual Development read _ like 
this: 

ALL GAUL IS DIVIDED INTO THREE 
PARTS. 

Nearly ALL GAUL probably was DI- 
VIDED INTO THREE PARTS. 

Generally speaking nearly ALL 
GAUL was probably DIVIDED INTO ap- 
proximately THREE PARTS, 

Almost ALL of GAUL, excepting that 
part referred to under article 131, 
was or might well have been DiviDED 
into several PARTS. 

Point of order—Did Gaul ever 
become a member of (insert 


UN, GATT. FAO, etc.) ? 


Journalese 


Circulation figures can never be 
taken too seriously. How can one 
compare, for instance, the tremen- 
dous influence of the (London) 
Economist with that of one of our 
national news magazines whose cir- 
culation is about 200 times as great? 

Similarly, though the JoURNAL cir- 
culation is not great, the caliber of 
our readers makes it important, and, 
when articles are picked up and re- 
printed, the JOURNAL can count on 
an even wider influence. Recently, 
for instance, Si Nadler’s piece on an 
embassy especially designed for sack- 
ing, was published, together with 
Edward L. Fischer’s illustration, in a 
prominent spot by the Sunday Wash- 
ington Post, and the JourNAL’s edi- 


torial, “Daring and Dissent,” was 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by former FSO, now Senator, Clai- 
borne Pell (D., Rhode Island), as 
well as reprinted in full by the St. 
Louis Post-DisPATCH on its editorial 
page. Retired Ambassador Mallory’s 
article was also printed in full in the 
REcorD. 

Up front, too, in the U.S. News 
AND WorLD REporT, was the cartoon 
for Si Nadler’s piece. The CHRISTIAN 
Science Monitor plans to reprint 
part of Ambassador Kennan’s “Di- 
plomacy as a Profession.” 

This spring, the JOURNAL Editorial 
Board has again been experiencing 
a huge turnover. Its vigorous chair- 
man, James Penfield, resigned in May 
to take up his new duties as Am- 
bassador to Iceland. Richard Funk- 
houser and Richard Davies have 
been assigned to Moscow, Phil Chad- 
bourn went to Laos, and Jim O’Con- 
nor is talking of going to Burma. 

New Chairman of the Board, 
Woodruff Wallner, and new mem- 
bers Herman Pollack, Jack Perry, 
Heyward Isham, and John Hold- 
ridge, are already beginning to use 
their leisure in the JoURNAL’s behalf. 


“LIFE AND LOVE IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE” 


Political Satire 


Following our mention in the May 
issue of the new popularity of po- 
litical satire on the American scene, 
one of our readers sent us the spring 
issue of MONOCLE, the witty quarter- 
ly of political satire, published in New 
Haven, Connecticut. To quote but 
one Editorial Note which appears at 
the outset of volume 4, #2: 


“Everybody knows that Jack is going to 
be his own Secretary of State. And every- 
body knows that Secretary of State is a 
full-time job. Therefore, the question 
arises: Who is going to be President? 

“MONOCLE nominates Dean Rusk! 

“In the first place, he has had experi- 
ence as a President. In the second place, 
he won’t have to worry about Rockefeller’s 
running against him in 1964. In the third 
place, he’s not saddled with any campaign 
promises. And finally, he has enough ex- 
perience in foreign affairs so that he won’t 
try to be his own Secretary of State.” 


At the Credit Union 


Overheard one rainy day at the 
Credit Union was a bright young 
thing cashing a check: “! couldn't 
get along without you people since 
the bank stopped cashing my 
checks.” 


“Yes, dear, he is a fine young man, but I’m not sure he is Foreign Service material.” 
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The Future of Foreign Aid” 


T IS NOW MORE than a decade since Mr. Truman launched 
his Point Four Program. It is almost eight years since 
the end of the Korean War forced us to face the problem of 
the underdeveloped areas in, essentially, a non-military 
context. We are—or we should be—in a position to draw 
the lessons of this decade’s experience. 


What, then, have we learned? 


First, we have learned—in Korea and elsewhere—that it 
is possible to pour very large sums into an underdeveloped 
area with a very low return in terms of the pace of its 
economic development. High levels of foreign aid are com- 
patible with stagnation. There is virtually no limit to the 
amount of resources we can put into an underdeveloped 
area, if they are not used productively. We now know firmly 
that the most essential component in foreign aid is the 
willingness and the ability of the aspiring nation to organize 
its own human and material resources. In turn, this requires 
a government in the underdeveloped area that places the 
issue of economic development very near the top on its 
operational agenda. This does not mean that under crisis 
circumstances—or for military purposes—we may not have 
to grant economic assistance to nations ill-prepared for 
development. It does mean we are justified in setting a 
high premium on the domestic setting within each country 
to which we grant assistance for economic purposes. 


SEcoND, we have learned that there are great differences 
among what we call underdeveloped areas. Some countries 
—for example, Haiti, Yemen, and some of the new African 
nations—are close to what we call the stage of the traditional 
society. They have few of the prerequisites necessary for 
economic growth. These prerequisites must be built before 
sustained economic growth will become possible. Then 
there are intermediate cases such as Indonesia, Burma, and 
Thailand. There many of the prerequisites exist, but a 
sustained growth program has not yet been launched. And 
sometimes this is so because the existing government has 
not decided to make economic growth a major objective 
of public policy. There are also cases like India and the 
Philippines, which are actively undergoing the strains of 
take-off—the crucial transition into economic modernization. 
Finally, there are countries like Turkey and Argentina, 
which confront some of the vicissitudes of post-take-off 
readjustment. They have developed all the conditions for 
growth, but they must make important structural adjust- 
ments in their economies before they can pay their way on 
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the international scene and start the drive to economic 
maturity. 


Each type of underdeveloped nation has its typical 
problems. And beyond these general categories we know 
that there is a sense in which the international contribution 
to economic development must be geared to the unique, 
quite specific situation of each nation. 


THIRD, we have learned that economic development as- 
sistance, if it is to be effective, must be on a long-term 
basis. We cannot go on working from year to year with 
the scale and character of international aid an indeterminant 
element in the calculations of the responsible leaders in the 
underdeveloped areas. If I may quote a vivid passage 
from Harlan Cleveland: “We know in our hearts that we 
are in the world for keeps, yet we are still tackling twenty- 
year problems with five-year plans, staffed with two-year 
personnel working with one-year appropriations. It’s simply 
not good enough.” 

FourTtH, we have learned that the scale of present devel- 
opment assistance falls substantially short of the amount 
required if our objective is to see the underdeveloped areas 
grow at a rate substantially beyond the rate of increase 
in population. Development assistance in the Free World— 
from all sources, public and private—is running at a 
level of about three billion dollars. The short-fall is about 
two billion a year, if our goal is—as it should be—a rate of 
growth of about two per cent per head each year. 

FirtH, we know that within the Free World, the propor- 
tion of development assistance granted by various indus- 
trialized nations bears no reasonable relation to their 
ability to contribute, and that neither in concept nor in 
organization do the development efforts of the Free World 
match the interests at stake or the problems involved in 
achieving a regular and substantial rate of economic growth 
in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. 


It is in the light of these five hard-won lessons of experi- 
ence that the President should face the inevitable task of 
reorganizing the foreign aid program and leading the way 
towards a coherent Free World effort. 

What, specifically, should be done? 

The first task is to reorganize the American foreign aid 
program. That reorganization may or may not require 
some new posts and new agencies. It is my own view that 
we in the United States put vastly too much stock in such 
institutional reorganization. I am convinced, for example, 
that the present American aid structure could work with 
the right policies and the right people. 

The most important single condition for a successful 
American foreign aid program is that the new President 


*From a talk before the American Council on Education, in November 
1960. 
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take the issue of a long-run adequate economic development 
program to the American people with all the force and 
prestige he can muster in his first days in office. He must 
then put the program to the Congress and use every device 
of persuasion at his command to make sure he gets what he 
wants. He must then back that program and the men run- 
ning it to the hilt. 

Institutionally, the most important consideration is to 
have one man in the executive branch clearly responsible 
for the execution of all foreign aid except narrowly mili- 
tary aid. This was the hope of the Senate when they insisted 
on the elevation of Mr. Dillon to the role of Under Secretary 
of State. But all the Congressional resolutions and ad- 
ministrative orders will be meaningless unless this central 
figure is backed to the hilt by the President and Secretary 
of State; unless he uses with great vigor the powers of 
direction granted him; and unless he believes passionately 
in the purposes the aid program is designed to serve. 

In the Eisenhower Administration the fundamental diffi- 
culty for eight years was that the Administration was split 
deeply between those who believed in economic assistance 
and those who did not. The issue was never resolved firmly 
by the President; and it was this fact rather than any 
institutional arrangements which made our programs feeble 
in scale, in effectiveness, and in the quality of the men 
willing to work within them. 

Technically, the job within the American government is 
to orchestrate the four major sources of economic assistance: 
the Development Loan Fund, the ICA, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the food and fiber surpluses, to be made available 
under Public Law 480. Moreover, these instruments 
must be related intimately to our policy within the various 
organs of the UN including the International Bank; and 
we must relate US governmental programs to the efforts 
of American private investors abroad. 

This kind of orchestration can only be done if the US 
Government develops a coherent policy towards the eco- 
nomic program of each country with which we deal. We 
must have a tolerably clear notion of how we expect each 
country to evolve over, say, the next five years and where 
our contribution fits that progression. Unless such country 
programs exist, there is a tendency for each of the American 
governmental agencies to develop its own pet projects and 
its own pet ministries within the recipient countries. 

Given the underlying conception behind the Development 
Loan Fund, for example, it is little short of scandalous that 
it should have been operating on an ad hoc project rather 
than country program basis in recent years. 

The second major change in American policy must be 
to shift as rapidly as possible the funds now granted as 
Defense Support or as Emergency Aid into a lending 
agency such as the Development Loan Fund. In the Ad- 
ministration’s 1960 program, these two categories amounted 
to about twice the sum made available by the Development 
Loan Fund. Defense Support and Emergency Aid have 
been granted on a very loose basis, often in response to 
crisis situations. Neither those granting the aid nor those 
receiving it were under the discipline of justifying it on 
the grounds that it would accelerate economic growth. The 
painful lesson of American experience is that crisis money— 
or grants made under short-run political pressure—are 
expensive to the American taxpayer and generally ineffec- 
tively used within the recipient country. For the sake of 
both the United States and the recipient countries, the re- 
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sources now allocated under Defense Support and for emer- 
gency purposes should be firmly placed in the hands of the 
man responsible for our economic assistance programs and 
he should be instructed by the President that economic aid 
should be given on grounds other than its contribution to 
economic development only under rare circumstances for 
which the President’s personal signature would be required. 

There is one exception, in my view, to the notion of one- 
man responsibility in orchestrating American aid resources 
around country programs where economic development 
criteria are applied; and that exception is our international 
educational program. At the present time, some nineteen 
agencies of the American Government are running inter- 
national educational programs. These are only loosely 
coordinated in the Department of State. They concentrate 
excessively on the exchange of persons rather than on the 
building of institutions within the countries. And they are 
not related to the very substantial programs being conducted 
by American universities and private foundations. 

Given the inherently long-run nature of the education 
problem in the underdeveloped areas and the crucial im- 
portance of building educational institutions on the spot in 
the developing countries, I believe it would be wise to have 
international educational development on a semi-indepen- 
dent basis. We might consider creating an equivalent of 
the National Science Foundation for this purpose. Its task 
would be not merely to coordinate more effectively than at 
present the scattered government programs, not merely to 
relate government and non-government programs, but also 
to take the responsibility for initiating the creation of new 
educational institutions for the training of civil servants, 
agricultural extension workers, industrial managers, and 
the like. Such new institutions are desperately needed in 
Africa; but they might well have their place elsewhere as 
well. At the head of this new foundation should be a 
man with high and international standing in the intellectual 
world; capable of commandeering first-rate men from our 
universities; capable of dealing on at least equal terms with 
tough Washington bureaucrats; and capable of negotiating 
with sensitive foreign governments. 

The objective should be to create stable long-run educa- 
tional development programs, relatively impervious to the 
short-run vicissitudes of international politics, which would 
bring to bear the enormous untapped reserve in American 
educational life of willingness and enthusiasm to help the 
underdeveloped areas—a willingness which extends from 
our undergraduates to the most senior members of 
American faculties. This reserve is one of our greatest 
unexploited assets, and I am convinced that it can only be 
tapped if we free the administration of international educa- 
tional development substantially from the day-to-day work- 
ings of the Washington bureaucracy. 

There is another aspect of American aid policy that 
requires significant change; that is, our programs of 
military aid. Here the understandable bureaucratic im- 
pulses of the Pentagon have converged in a rather unfor- 
tunate way with the traditional attitudes of the military in 
underdeveloped countries. The Pentagon wishes to have 
clean cut military programs that don’t involve excessive 
overlaps with civilian agencies or objectives. Many of the 
military in the underdeveloped areas have the view that 
economic activities are of a low social order and, in a 
sense, beneath their dignity. 

The result is that our combined military efforts are 
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confined to narrow military purposes. But in many areas, 
the local military represent the largest single pool of admin- 
istrative talent; and they often control a high. proportion of 
the earth-moving and engineering equipment available. It 
should be positive American policy that our military aid 
missions encourage the local military to participate actively 
in the economic development of their nations. In a sense, 
we have a duty to teach the lesson of our own Corps of Engi- 
neers in the nineteenth century who cleared our rivers and 
laid out our long-distance railway lines. 


Where we feel it necessary to mount with our allies in 
the underdeveloped areas substantial military programs, I 
would hold that it is our duty to use our influence to the 
end that these military formations contribute actively to the 
maximum possible to economic growth within the frame- 
work of their security mission. 


We come now to an interesting and important question: 
by how much must economic development aid be increased 
within the Free World in order to make it possible for the 
underdeveloped nations to develop a momentum which 
regularly and substantially outstrips population increase? 
To make the question more precise: by how much must 
development aid be increased to yield a two per cent per 
annum increase in output per head? On the basis of his- 
torical evidence, such an increase would be sufficient to 
give the underdeveloped areas the lift necessary to create 
an environment of expected progress. 


Let me remind you again of what I said was the first 
lesson of our experience in the 1950’s; namely, that in the 
end growth is determined by efforts made by each nation 
on the spot. Nevertheless, the foreign exchange component 
is important; and in some cases it is crucial. 


When we examine country by country present rates of 
population increase and capital formation and the present 
levels of foreign aid and private capital investment, the 
answer is—by whatever method is used—that we are short 
by about two billion dollars a year. 

How should that extra two billion be raised? One way 
would be to apply to the industrialized countries of the 
Free World the same formula which is used in the United 
States for the income tax. 


When this calculation is made it emerges that the United 
States ought to supply about half of the extra amount 
required; that is, about one extra billion dollars a year; 
and that Western Europe and Canada ought to supply the 
other half. This result emerges because at the present time, 
the United States is providing about two-thirds of the 
total economic aid, which is more than its fair share on 
the income tax formula. I might add that I am convinced 
from personal discussions in Europe that if the United 
States were to lead the way, Britain, France, Germany and 
the smaller industrialized countries would play their part 
in such a concerted scheme, for an even-handed expansion 
in long-run development aid. 


But the nature of this proposal requires more than an 
American national initiative. There are, in fact, four inter- 
national problems that need to be faced. 


First, we need to find a place where the lenders may 
come together to consider how the burden of economic 
development aid should be shared; how effective technical 
assistance programs can best be mounted, including educa- 


tional assistance; how food and fiber surpluses can be 
woven into development aid without disrupting commercial 
markets; and how country teams might be organized to do 
the sort of job which Sir Oliver Franks and his colleagues 
pioneered early in 1960 on their visit to India and Pakistan. 
We already have the basis for a lenders’ club of this kind 
in the OEEC which we have inherited from Marshall Plan 
days and which now ought to be put to work on a new 
agenda of common problems. 


Second, we must face the fact that a lenders’ club is 
not enough. The borrowers must have a role in this whole 
process, and they have the possibility and the duty of 
working together on a self-help basis. Here regional 
arrangements might prove useful. Excepting the Middle 
East, there are regional organizations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. These regional organizations—let us say 
the Colombo Plan, the Economic Commission for Africa 
and the Economic Commission for Latin America—ought 
to consider in some detail what the criteria for the granting 
of loans might be; they might consider also the role in their 
region for increased private investment; and they ought 
to look hard and correctly at the ways in which they 
might help each other. 


Third, beyond these two levels of international activity, 
there ought to be a place and an occasion on a world-wide 
basis where the borrowers and the lenders meet from time to 
time to exchange complaints and to examine the results of their 
partnership at a high policy level. The annual meeting of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
seems an appropriate place for this kind of gathering. 


Finally there is the question of Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean participation. Why—many people have asked—why 
not place the whole enterprise within the United Nations? 
It is conceivable that, in time, the United Nations will serve 
as the primary instrument for economic development 
programs. At the moment, however, it would be unwise 
and unrealistic not to accept the hard and unpleasant fact 
that a profound ideological and strategic struggle is taking 
place in the underdeveloped areas, and that economic as- 
sistance programs play a part in that struggle. Under these 
circumstances, it would, in my view, be extremely unwise 
for the United States and the Free World to go into 
negotiation with the Soviet Union on this question until the 
Free World has set its house in order. We dare not risk 
again what was risked in Paris in 1947; namely, the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet Union join in an unformed Free 
World enterprise which it might have then disrupted. It is 
my guess that the present generation of Soviet rulers 
looks back on Stalin’s decision to withdraw Molotov from 
Paris in the early stage of the Marshall Plan negotiations 
in July, 1947, as one of Stalin’s major errors in the post- 
war years. 


I would, therefore, take the view that we should first get 
the Free World program going on an adequate scale and a 
firm technical and economic basis and then explore carefully 
and with poise whether the Russians are or are not prepared 
to cooperate on constructive terms. 


This cautious approach to the problem of collaboration 
with Communist nations in the underdeveloped areas does 
not, of course, exclude the United Nations and its institu- 
tions from an important role in the program as a whole. 
The technical assistance program of the United Nations 
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and its specialized agencies might well be expanded, with 
the expansion of the total development effort. Paul Hoff- 
man’s organization—designed to aid in the formulation of 
development programs—should have a much more sub- 
stantial job to do in the setting I propose than at present. 


But we must be aware that placing a task on the shoul- 
ders of the United Nations does not, in itself, guarantee 
that it will be removed automatically from the tensions of 


the Cold War. 


Now stand back from these proposals a moment. What 
are they designed to produce? They are designed to produce 
a situation in which we could honestly say to the people 
and governments in the underdeveloped areas: “Foreign 
exchange is no longer a bottleneck. If you are serious 
about economic development, you may have all the technical 
assistance and all the foreign exchange you can productively 
absorb. And you can have it without joining us in military 
pacts and without necessarily voting with us in the United 
Nations. You cannot have these resources, however, unless 
you have met sensible standards’ for productive lending 
designed by the international community, including other 
underdeveloped nations.” 

Here, I believe, is a decent basis for partnership within 
the Free World, which will be respected by all hands. 


Beyond this, of course, there is a profound ideological 
purpose in these proposals which we should not hesitate 
to articulate to ourselves and to the world. It is to advance 
the American interest. 


What is the American interest in the underdeveloped 
areas? Our interest is that they maintain their indepen- 
dence and that they have the opportunity, over these difficult 
transitional decades, of developing their own version of 
free, open societies. We need, for the safety and the quality 
of our own society, an environment of independent open 
societies, moving forward in the democratic process. 


The greatest asset the United States has in its struggle 
with the Communist Bloc lies in the nature of the American 
objective. There is nothing in our military or ideological 
interest that requires these countries to be subservient to 
us. Nor is there anything that requires that they imitate the 


particular set of institutions which have served us well on . 


this peculiarly fortunate continent. The men in Moscow 
cannot honestly say the same thing. Until they change 
their outlook on the world, a Tito or a Mao—let alone a 
Nehru, a Kassem, or a Nasser—is an historical affront. 
Communism of its essence requires not merely ideological 
conformity but central control. It has taken a great deal 
of skill for us to obscure this profound and simple ad- 
vantage we have in dealing with the world. We have no 
need for satellites. Moscow does. One of the first tasks 
of the American president is to give this difference clarity 
and life from day to day in our actions on the world scene. 

What, then, are the prospects for the emergence in the 
underdeveloped areas of democratic societies where power 
is diffused politically and where systems of diffused 
economic power—that is systems of private enterprise— 
develop significant strength and viability? 

Here the 1950’s should also have taught us some im- 
portant things. So far as democracy is concerned, we can 
now see that there is a broad correlation between the 
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degree to which economies are modernized and the degree 
to which democratic competitive politics take hold. There 
are exceptions to this correlation; for example, Cuba and 
Egypt, which are quite modern as underdeveloped areas go, 
but are held in rigid dictatorship. Moreover, we know that 
the development of democratic institutions is not automatic. 
It is a creative achievement. And we know also that once 
a Communist system is clamped on a society, it is a long 
and painful process for that society to disengage. Neverthe- 
less the faith that democracy is the wave of the future 
should be a living faith. We have every reason to believe 
that the testimony of several thousand years of history 
which demonstrates man’s powerful and stubborn aspiration 
for political freedom is still relevant. 


But what of capitalism? Here, of course, it has been made 
clear to us that in the early stages of modernization a pure 
private enterprise system cannot work in the contemporary 
underdeveloped areas. Private enterprise cannot build the 
schools, instruct the peasants in new methods, institute 
land reform where it is necessary, build the transport 
facilities and roads, and arrange for the flow of foreign 
aid necessary to develop an underdeveloped country. We 
have to accept the fact that government action is very 
important in the early stages of economic development. 
And as an historian I would add this: it has always been 
so. It was so not only in Japan, in pre-1914 Russia, in 19th 
century Germany and France, but it was also the case in 
the United States and Canada. Our state and local govern- 
ments and the federal government as well actively prepared 
this nation for industrialization—from free public schools 
to the Erie Canal, sponsored by the New York State 
Legislature. 


On the other hand, we can also see that sensible govern- 
ments in the underdeveloped areas tend to permit and 
encourage the development of private enterprise, as the 
development process proceeds. A generation ago the mood 
of Mexico was not so very different from the mood of 
Castro’s Cuba. But now that momentum has been achieved, 
the Mexican government has come very sensibly to terms 
with private enterprise at home and abroad. We can observe 
the same transition taking place rapidly in India and in 
other underdeveloped areas which have achieved momentum 
without succumbing to totalitarian politics. 

In short, it is clear that the ideological debate about 
public and private enterprise in developing countries has 
been largely misguided. Both public and private authorities 
have their jobs to do; their true relationship is one of 
partnership; and we have every reason to hope that eco- 
nomic as well as political freedom can flourish if these 
nations make their transitions into sustained growth without 
surrendering to a compulsive political totalitarianism. 

Thus, in surveying the prospects for the 1960’s—and in 
particular, the prospects for the kind of program I have 
outlined—we can look forward with sober optimism. The 
seriousness of the problems in Korea, Iran, Indonesia, the 
Congo—to name just four areas—certainly justify sobriety. 
But the trend of events in the underdeveloped areas as a 
whole—not merely the crisis areas—justify a certain op- 
timism about the course of history if we Americans decide 
to make history in the 1960's, not merely react to it. 
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“A Forward Strategy” 

VER SINCE publication of “Pro- 
E tracted Conflict” by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, we have looked 
for a prescriptive treatment of the prob- 
lems therein presented. This treatment 
has now appeared. 

More than the views of the authors 
has gone into this prescription. They 
consulted academic institutions, re- 
search organizations and governmental 
agencies. A first draft of several chap- 
ters was discussed with staff members 
and participants in the Senior Off- 
cers’ Seminar, at the Foreign Service 
Institute. This conference, the authors 
say, was one of their most useful. The 
prescription presented in this book 
has thus acquired a certain synthesis, 
making it one of the best presenta- 
tions to date of policy choices and of 
the technological, military, economic 
and psychological factors in the inter- 
national crisis confronting us. 

Its weakness lies in its lamentable 
lack of familiarity with diplomacy’s 
procedures, resources and deficiencies 
in dealing with the problems confront- 
ing us. We are told, for instance, that 
if we are to pass through “the danger- 
ous narrows of the crisis” now besetting 
us we must (1) build up U.S. power 
and (2) link U.S. diplomacy more 
meaningfully to U.S. power positions. 
But what about improving the resources 
and quality of our diplomacy? This is 
a much-neglected third dimension. It 
is one we cannot afford to neglect. 
Perhaps the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute can devise a way of adding 
a diagnosis of this dimension to its 
otherwise excellent appraisal and pre- 
scription. 

—R. SmitH Simpson 


A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR 
AMERICA, by Robert Strausz-Hupé, Wil- 
liam R. Kintner and Stefan T. Possony. 
Harper’s, $5.95. 


“The Sky Suspended” 


author has successfully treated 
the epic of the Battle of Britain 
in such a way as to bring out the heroic 
human aspects without overlooking any 
of the major military factors. When all 
is said and done, the reader is left with 
the strong conviction that the decisive 
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elements in Hitler’s failure to destroy 
the R.A.F. in preparation for an inva- 
sion were the collective spirit and the 
ability to take it of the British people. 
Henry James called the British “a de- 
cent and dauntless people.” Never was 
the latter quality put to a more severe 
test, nor was it ever more splendidly 
demonstrated than in the second half 
of 1940. 


Of particular interest is the evidence 
of British ingenuity in putting limited 
resources to the best use, and of tactical 
and technical brilliance. Against these 
we see the massive might of Germany, 
over-confident in its ability either to im- 
pose surrender or to crush resistance. 
The story is concisely and factually 
told, and brings much that is new to 
explain why Hitler failed. And yet the 
real reason lies elsewhere, above and 
beyond the range of statistics or mili- 
tary facts. And it is the merit of this 
book that, having explained everything 
that was explicable, it brings out subtly 
and yet clearly the real decisive factor, 
which leaves us with a sense of wonder, 
and which is sensed rather than ex- 
plained. 

—WituiaM R. TyLer 


THE SKY SUSPENDED, by Drew Mid- 
dleton. Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 


**A New Deal” 


ORE SPECTACULAR events else- 
where in Africa have obscured 
for the average American the dilemma 
facing the British Government at the 
present time in the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. In this book the authors 
discuss, in the serious tone the situation 
warrants, the complexities of the situa- 
tion and they make clear their hopes 
that the Constitutional Conference in 
Britain would achieve a sane solution 
to what, in their view is obviously an 
“issue of fundamental human rights” 
on which Britain and to some extent 
the West as a whole is being judged. 
The problem of the Federation is to 
them Britain’s “Little Rock,” which 
they urge their Government to face 
“with as much courage and honor.” A 
complex, controversial and interesting 
book. 
—WituiaM J. Porter 
A NEW DEAL IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
by Colin Leys and Cranford Pratt, Praeger, 
New York. $4.50. 


“Let observation with extensive view survey man- 
kind, from China to Peru.”—Samuel Johnson 


Life in Tibet 

HE ARM-CHAIR ESCAPIST to faraway 
Dae and the serious-minded stu- 
dent of inner Asian frontiers alike will 
enjoy this account, by the Dalai Lama’s 
eldest brother, of life in Tibet, the 
land’s religion and customs, the Dalai 
Lama, the Chinese Communist invasion 
and other things. Illustrated with a 
number of fine color photographs and 
“told to” Heinrich Harrer (author of 
“Seven Years in Tibet”), this first-per- 
son narrative is vivid and engrossing— 
without resorting to hackneyed clap- 
trap about “forbidden” Tibet and its 

occult mysteries. 
—R.W.R. 


TIBET IS MY COUNTRY, by Thubten 
Norbu. Dutton, $5.00. 


Chronicle of Revolution 


N HIsToRICAL literature there are 

few things more difficult to achieve 
than to make a readable book out of 
a conglomeration of facts but John 
W. Dulles, son of our late Secretary of 
State, has admirably succeeded in this 
long and detailed account of fifteen 
years in Mexico’s struggle to achieve 
adult nationhood. In “Yesterday in 
Mexico” the author strove not to in- 
terpret the facts for the reader, nor to 
editorialize, but simply to give us a 
“chronicle with all the facts.” To 
achieve this he worked mainly from 
source material most of which had not 
yet been available in English, as well 
as from newspapers, personal letters 
and reminiscences and interviews with 
old-timers. This book, thus, becomes 
an important contribution to Mexican, 
or rather, world history, and it is a 
good time now to read about the diffi- 
cult birth of the Mexican nation when 
peoples in other continents are strug- 
gling with the same birth pangs. 

Mr. Dulles now makes his home in 
Brazil and one hopes that the recep- 
tion of his first book will encourage 
him to produce a similar work on Bra- 
zil, a much too-little known country. 


—ALICE RAINE 


YESTERDAY IN MEXICO. A Chronicle 
of the Revolution, 1919-1936, by John W. 
Dulles. University of Texas Press. $8.50. 
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current volumes illustrate 


three distinct methods used _ to 
give readers insight into Communism 


on the mainland of China. We have the 
scholarly and effective approach in 


Professor Chen’s volume, the personal 


account by Dr. Chow of a participant 
in the Communist rule of China, and 
the fascinating recollections and recon- 


structions by Dr. Siao of a China long 
past and of a young rebel and student 


named Mao Tse-tung. 


In “Thought Reform of the Chinese 
Intellectuals” Professor Chen has gath- 


ered together from published Chinese 


Communist sources a devastating indict- 
ment of the Chinese Communist effort 
to degrade and destroy the dignity and 
self-respect of man. In a detailed anal- 


ysis of the major Communist offensives 


against the intellectuals, and of the 
“hundred flowers” campaign and _ its 
consequences, Professor Chen finds, de- 
spite the superficial success of the ef- 
fort to remould the intellectual into the 


Communist image, that “the intellect- 


Communism on ihe Mainland 


uals of China may yet prove that they 
possess a strength of inner resources 
which no amount of coercive persuasion 
or group pressure can completely sub- 
due”. In Mencius’ words, quoted by 
Professor Chen, “When people are sub- 
dued, by force, they do not submit in 
heart.” 

In “Ten Years of Storm” Dr. Chow 
Ching-wen has written what the title- 
page describes as “the true story of the 
Communist régime in China.” There 
is little in the book that has not been 
stated before. The most interesting and 
valuable aspects of the study are those 
in which Dr. Chow speaks from per- 
sonal experience, particularly when 
he describes the methods used to con- 
trol and manipulate the so-called “dem- 
ocratic parties” (Dr. Chow was a lead- 
er of the China Democratic League). 

Dr. Siao, a contemporary and as- 
sociate of Mao Tse-tung during his 
formative years, has given us a fascinat- 
ing and valuable insight into the tur- 
bulent era of post-1911 China and the 
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personality of Mao. The provocative 
title of his book “Mao Tse-tung and I 
were Beggars,” refers to a picaresque 
vacation interlude when Siao and Mao 
took a tramp together through Hunan 
in 1917. The book also includes a 
most interesting account of the relative- 
ly little-known history of the Chinese 
students in Europe following World 
War I. “Mao Tse-tung and I were Beg- 
gars” has a foreword by Lin Yu-tang. 
In addition Professor Robert C. North 
has contributed a useful section of notes 
and historical commentary. 
—Ricuarp H. Donatp 


THOUGHT REFORM OF THE CHI. 
NESE INTELLECTUALS, by Theodore 
H. E. Chen, Oxford University Press, New 
York. $5.00. 


TEN YEARS OF STORM, by Chow 
Ching-wen, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
$6.00. 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND I WERE BEG- 
GARS, by Siao Yu, Syracuse University 
Press. $6.00. 
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On the Flying Trapeze 


R. CHILDERS, editor, college professor, and author of 

many books, is a man who believes in forthright talk, 
whether to his countrymen at home or to others abroad. In 
this book about his experiences in several countries as a 
State Department specialist, he relates how he practiced 
this belief in the field. The book itself provides evidence 
of his frankness at home. 


Along with the account of his work for the Department 
and USIS, Mr. Childers includes travel notes from all over; 
in addition to his eight official stops covering a period of 
several months, he visited other countries briefly on his 
own. While some of his chapters are simply reports of 
visits to tourist spots, such as the three places in India “I 
was sure I wanted to visit,” most focus on the attitudes of 
the people toward the United States and thus the book is 
of more than usual interest to the Foreign Service reader. 

The author obviously hopes his book will be read by 
people in the government who are responsible for our vari- 
ous programs abroad. At the very outset he records his 
disappointment at the inadequacy of the briefing he received 
before his departure from Washington: twenty minutes 
about Korea, half an hour about India. 

He was equally bewildered by the lack of interest in him 
upon his return. He talked to desk officers fifteen minutes 


about India, perhaps ten minutes about Pakistan, ten min- 
utes about Iran. 


He says his case is not unique; he talked to other special- 
ists who had had the same experience. 


Mr. Childers finds other things hard to understand. For 
one thing, he believes the “Russians are playing propaganda 
rings around us.” While “a nicer crowd doesn’t exist,” the 
Foreign Service officers just haven’t received “all the train- 
ing that might be useful . . . in bucking the Russian experts,” 
he insists. 

Any subscriber to the JOURNAL should find this a stimu- 
lating book. 


—James A. ELLIOT 
THE NATION ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE; The United States 


as the People of the East See Us, by James Saxon Childers. David 
McKay Co., New York. $4.50. 


Modern Turkish Writing 

yom first anthology of Turkish writing to be published 

in the United States, this collection of poetry and prose 
is Turkish in flavor but universal in theme. The break with 
tradition which began with the Ataturk reforms, nowhere 
more evident than in the field of the creative arts, is well 
demonstrated in these pages, which reflect the social con- 
sciousness as well as the realism of the Turkish Republic. 
Gifted, intuitive translators have done an outstanding job, 
and the whole package is neatly wrapped up by Kemal 
Karpat in his succinct survey of the development. of modern 
Turkish literature. 


—R. H. L. 


THE LITERARY REVIEW: TURKISH NUMBER, Winter 1960- 
1961. Quarterly. Fairleigh Dickinson University, Teaneck, N. J. $1.00. 
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by Warren F, Ilchman, In this history of 
the United States diplomatic service and 
its members, Mr. [lehman shows how our 
twentieth century rise to world power 
hus gradually pulled us away from the 
traditional system of diplomatie appoint- 
ments based solely on political prefer- 
ment and toward a_ professional and 
democratic Foreign Service. 


254 pp., index. $6.00 


ATLAS OF 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


by Norton Ginsburg. Foreword by Bert 
F., Hoselitz. 48 two-color maps, plus text 
and tables dealing with 140 country units, 
graphically point up world patterns of 
relative development—in terms of such 
measurable factors as GNP, export- 
import, agricultural yield, steel consump- 
tion, population density and distribution. 
The maps are followed by the statistical 
analysis by Brian J. L. Berry, revealing 
the four basic world patterns of economic 
development and showing how these re- 
late to such factors as climate, location 
and polities. 


14 x 9% $7.50 


Paperbound edition $5.00 


SOVIET 


INDUSTRIALIZATION, 


1928-1952 


by Naum Jasny. The development of 
Soviet industrialization from 1927, the 
end of the NEP, to 1952, the statistical 
year preceding Stalin’s death. Mr. Jasny 
believes that Soviet figures are subject to 
manipulation by propagandists to yield 
misleading results. He also diseards the 
‘famous ‘‘ five-year plans’’ and regroups 
the years discussed into six periods cor- 
responding to actual, observable economie 
changes. A study of inestimable value in 
assessing Soviet affairs. 


488 pp., index, charts. $10.00 
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1. Bamako. Ambassador Thomas K. Wright, speaking in 
French over the Government radio station, presents twenty-five 
outboard motors as a gift from the United States to the Republic 
of Mali, here represented by Minister of Foreign Affairs Barema 
Bocoum (left). 


2. Cologne. In connection with project “DEEP” (Duesseldorf 
Export Expansion Program), members of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Consulate, Duesseldorf, opened this Trade Information 
Center at the recent trade fairs held in Cologne. Seen dis- 
cussing trade policy are (1. to r.) FSL Adolph Rall, FSO 
William S. Krason, and FSO Felix S. Bloch. 


3. Amsterdam. At the Consulate General three local employees 
were married in consecutive weeks, but two of them will stay 
with the Service, cushioning happily the shock to the office. 
Posing with Consul General G. Edward Clark are the brides; 
(1. to r.) Mrs. I. Snyders, Mrs. L. Thoolen, and Mrs. L. van 
Eldik. 


4. Washington. Shown here (foreground, |. to r.) at the 
AFSA luncheon, March 30, at the Shoreham Hotel, are Am- 
bassador Douglas MacArthur II and Ambassador George F. 
Kennan. Ambassador Kennan’s remarks at the luncheon were 
entitled “Diplomacy as a Profession” and appeared in the May 
JournaL. In the background, facing the camera, are William 
L. Blue, Chairman of the AFSA Board of Directors, and former 
Under Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson. Mr. Henderson 
has recently been named to head a new diplomacy and foreign 
policy program at the American University’s School of Inter- 
national Studies. 

5. Panama. Thirty-five members of a visiting National War 
College Group were recently the guests of Ambassador and 
Mrs. Joseph S. Farland at their residence. Shown here during 
the reception aré (1. to r.) Panamanian Foreign Minister Lic. 
Galileo Solis, Ambassador and Mrs. Farland, and Rear Admiral 
Richard: H. Phillips, Deputy Commandant of the War College. 


6. Damascus. Newly-married Marine G/Sgt. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moran are met with a hail of rice as they leave St. 
Antoine Franciscan Church. Mrs. Moran is the former Miss 
Elsie Gomez, USIS Public Affairs Assistant at the Consulate 
General in Damascus; and G/Sgt. Moran was NCOIC of the 
guard detachment there. In the foreground are: (1. to r.) Mrs. 
William B. Kilcullen, matron of honor; Sgt. and Mrs. Moran; 
and Mr. Kilcullen, best man. In the background are: (I. to r.) 
Mrs. Ridgeway B. Knight, wife of the Consul General; Mrs. 
Barbara Walsh, wife of FSR Rutherford T. Walsh; and Consul 
General Knight, who gave the bride away. After a short honey- 
moon in Beirut, the Morans proceeded to the U. S. in compli- 
ance with Sgt. Moran’s transfer orders. 
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Che End of the Frock Coat 


R. TOYAMA sidled into the living-room with that ambi- 
M guity of approach which | had long since come to rec- 
ognize: a rhythmic but slight bending of the left knee which 
suggested subservience; a tentative scratching of the scalp 
indicating perplexity; and a soft, sibilant intaking of the 
breath implying courteous respect. The combination au- 
gured either a request which he feared would be refused 
or an explanation in palliation of some fresh error com- 
mitted by his wife. Now that the couple had formed my 
domestic staff for more than three years. I was, | thought. 
aware of all their idiosyncracies, as they. no doubt, were 
well aware of mine. It was Toyama’s superlative qualities 
as a cook which reconciled me to his wife's shortcomings. 

“Sir.” Toyama said, with a slight movement of the 
shoulders: intimating a genuflection, “the frock coat is no 
longer required wear. The Ministry of the Imperial House- 
hold has just said so.” I knew what he meant: there was 
now no sound reason why I should not transfer title to my 
Prince Albert from me to Toyama. 

My astral body leapt to its feet, though my physical self 
remained stretched out in a comfortable chair. (I had been 
engaged in deep thoughtlessness, my eyes resting unseeingly 
on my temple garden with its lagoon of lazily moving carp.) 
In my dealings with Toyama I always attempted for tactical 


Mr. Salisbury retired from the Foreign Service in 1944 after twenty- 
two years service, most of it in the Far East. He now divides his 
time between traveling about the world and thinking about it, in 
Guilford, Connecticut. 
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by Laurence Salisbury 


reasons to maintain calm. The ultimate disposition of my 
frock coat, or Prince Albert, was a point of periodic discus- 
sion. Indeed, I regarded that Victorian garment of im- 
prisoning wool—double-breasted from its high, short lapels 
down to the knees, with no flare or cutting away to free the 
knees and thighs—as an important weapon in my arsenal 
for improvement of my domestic situation, a situation im- 
paired by the vagaries of Toyama’s wife. 

The pair had come into my service immediately after | 
had succeeded in renting the western rooms of an active 
Buddhist temple in the Shiba Park area of Tokyo. In fact, 
I had barely returned to my office after striking a bargain 
with the priest when one of the Embassy messenger boys 
whipped through the door with the air of conferring a favor 
and whispered, “Sir, my uncle and aunt will work for you. 
He is cook; she is amah.” He placed on my desk a score 
of unsealed, badly-smudged envelopes. “Recommendations,” 
he said, bowing again. The air was heavy with the smell of 
white radish. 

Knowing that the envelopes would contain glowing trib- 
utes to the couple’s efficiency, honesty, and loyalty, I pushed 
them back without a glance. “All right,” I said, “They’re 
hired.” For I knew that whomever I hired would be pigs 
in a poke. 

As things turned out, perhaps I ought to have waited for 
a later poke. 

Toyama and his wife arrived at my temple that evening. 
hurdened with all their worldly goods bundled in large 
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squares of cloth and wicker baskets. They huddled uncer- 
tainly in the entrance, bowing and smiling diffidently. No 
doubt they were more worried about my character than I 
was about theirs. What had I to worry about? If they 
turned out to be unsatisfactory, | could always dismiss them. 
Or so I thought. 

At my insistance they scuffed hesitantly into the living- 
room. Toyama was a stocky man of perhaps fifty. with a 
fringe of gray hair between his ears and his bald pate. 
His flat, oblong face was creased with wrinkles—worry 
wrinkles. Amah—I was never to know her by any other 
name—was perhaps fifteen years younger, a slight woman 
with features unusually sharp for a Japanese. Her hair dis- 
sheveled, she wore a perplexed frown, as though anxious not 
to miss any point of this initial interview. Whenever I 
spoke, the frown was relieved by a pointless giggle, sug- 
gesting that I was a very amusing fellow indeed. Toyama 
spoke English well; Amah knew only one English word— 
yes, a knowledge which was to contribute to subsequent 
confusions. 

I agreed to Toyama’s proposal that their combined wage 
be the equivalent in yen of forty-five dollars a month, out of 
which they would feed themselves. Toyama named the sum 
in so weak a voice that I knew that he would be willing to 
take less if I insisted. It was at this moment that I began to 
feel sorry for him, although I did not know then why he 
was so tremulous a bargainer. But as forty-five dollars was 
a reasonable wage, I waived argument. 

After I had herded them to the kitchen and the adjoining 
servants’ room of eight mats, I returned to the living-room, 
happy in the knowledge that I was now a master of com- 
fortable quarters set in a pretty garden and a pair of 
servants. For a bachelor on a junior officer’s salary. I felt 
that I was really doing myself well. 

It was some time before the question of my frock coat 
arose, but related problems began even before I had settled 
my furniture in its new home. There was, for example, only 
one place for my oversized sofa—the wall at one end of the 
long. low-ceilinged living-room. This created a lighting 
problem which I decided to solve by having made an elon- 
gated narrow table to put behind the sofa and against the 
wall. A lamp at either end of the table would cast a good 
reading-light. 

I called in Toyama, and he called in a cabinet maker, a 
genial little man even more wrinkled than my cook. To him 
I explained exactly what I wanted. The top of the table was 
to be just one inch below the upper edge of the back of the 
sofa and was to run the length of the sofa minus three inches 
at each end. Suddenly the cabinet maker scratched his 
shaved head. He had mislaid his tape measure. 

Amah had been loitering in the dining-room, interested 
in our discussion. Perhaps she believed that it would throw 
light on my character, which I think she was already finding 
a puzzle. Toyama called to her, “Bring the tape measure 
from your sewing basket.” Amah withdrew and, after a 
prolonged pause, returned with a measure in her hand. The 


cabinet maker then made the measurements—all in sun of | 


course, as sun are to the Japanese what inches are to an 
American. 

Three days later the cabinet maker arrived with a new- 
made table. I sprang forward, protesting, “Surely there is 
something wrong.” 
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He smiled tolerantly. No doubt he had had many years 
of dealing with difficult Westerners and believed he knew 
how to handle them. “Nothing wrong,” he said. “I followed 
the measurements exactly.” 

“But it’s too small. I’m sure it’s too small.” 

The cabinet maker spoke more brusquely. “No, no. 
Exactly right.” And he pulled the sofa from the wall and 
set the table in. The table disappeared. Its top was eighteen 
inches below the upper edge of the sofa and the ends failed 
to meet the ends of the sofa by two feet in both directions. 

For a moment I could find no words. The cabinet maker, 
his face distorted with surprise and disbelief, found some. 
“Exactly right, but small,” he said. He scratched his head. 
“Small, but the exact measurements.” 

With a break in my voice, I shouted for Toyama. He 
came in; he scratched his head; he said, “But the cabinet 
maker measured correctly.” 

Having the same conviction, I felt my mental confusion 
thicken. I would have to pay for this table which would be 
of no use to me. The man had certainly measured with the 
greatest care right before my eyes. 

Suddenly the lines of worry in Toyama’s face deepened. 
He called to Amah, who was again in the dining-room. 
“That tape measure you brought, was it the measure in 
your sewing basket?” 

Amah now suffered one of her magenta moments of pre- 
mature guilt, aware that she would be found wrong in 
something, though as yet unable to guess what. Her hand 
fluttered to her hair, tumbled as usual about her ears. I 
felt sorry for her, still not realizing that whenever I felt 
sorry for her I would shortly feel even more sorry for my- 
self. “No,” she replied. “I saw one lying outside the kitchen 
door; so I brought it.” 

“Ah,” sighed Toyama; and “Ah” echoed the cabinet 
maker. Both nodded their heads, for now they understeod. 
She had brought the cabinet maker his own mislaid measure, 
but she had failed to mention the fact. And in Japan the 
sun of the cabinet maker’s measure is a quarter shorter 
than the sun of the sewing measure. So from the measure 
that was already shorter than he thought, the cabinet maker 
had deducted another twenty-five percent. The result was 
a table half as large as ordered. 

I was now beginning to understand why Toyama and his 
wife had so many letters of recommendation from late em- 
ployers and why he had so many wrinkles. But I did not 
immediately add one more laudatory letter to their collec- 
tion. That evening Toyama employed a device which I was 
later to recognize as a part of his strategy to reiain his job. 
He made a beautiful Mount Fuji for dessert, with smoke 
belching from the crater. My guests and I were charmed. 
With a sculptor’s skill he had carved the mountain from 
three kinds of ice cream: green peppermint represented the 
wooded lower slopes and chocolate the middle slopes of 
volcanic ash, while the beautiful cone was white vanilla. 
The vapors rising from the crater came from dry ice neatly 
hidden within. Inevitably, however, Amah served it and 
the entire dinner with a horrible lack of éclat. 

It was in November, on the day of the Imperial Chrysan- 
themum Garden Party, that I had the flashing idea that in 
the frock coat perhaps lay the solution of continuing co- 
existence with Amah. Toyama was helping me into the 
circumambient garment. As he smoothed the shoulders, he 
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seemed reluctant to remove his hands. “Sir,” he said, “this 
is a lovely thing. I understand that only in Japan is a diplo- 
mat—” he bowed to indicate that I was one “—required to 
wear a frock coat.” 

I could not agree that the Prince Albert was “lovely,” 
especially my version, which had been purchased forty 
years earlier by my father for his wedding (in Chicago) 
and which had in the passing decades acquired a delicate 
gloss of green. But it was true that only in Japan was the 
coat still required for certain functions: the one I was to 
attend that afternoon, its equivalent in April when the Em- 
peror and the diplomatic corps would view the cherry 
blossoms, and the annual Imperial Duck Hunt. I had ac- 
cepted my father’s offer of his frock coat because I would 
wear it seldom (I was not of sufficient rank to attend the 
Imperial Duck Hunt) and would never wear it after trans- 
fer to another post. In other countries the more comfortable 
and more elegant morning coat, with its sloping-away front. 
had replaced it. 

The attitude of the Ministry of the Imperial Household 
seemed unreasonable. This was not a matter for nationalism. 
The coat had originated abroad and had not become re- 
quired wear in Japan until 1873, in that extraordinary 
period when feudal trappings were rapidly giving way to 
Western. That was the same year as the edict banning per- 
secution of Christians—not so very long ago: Bertrand Rus- 
sell was born the preceding year and Herbert Hoover and 
Sir Winston Churchill the iollowing. 

I said to Toyama, “That is so; and I shall not wear the 
coat after I am transferred from here.” 

Abruptly he retreated six feet and bowed. “Sir,” he said, 
seeming to draw on some hidden store of courage to bring 
out the words which followed, “truly, forgive me, but I 
would be happy if I might know that I could be buried in it. 
When that deprecated transfer comes, would you not give 
it to me?” 

Perhaps I was cruel not to assure him immediately, but 
suddenly I saw the coat in relation to his and my problems. 
And he had more than I. He was married to Amah. 

I met him only part way. “I will do so, if you will im- 
prove Amah. You are a very fine cook, but she makes many 
mistakes.” The anticipation in his eyes died. To cover a 
feeling of guilt, I continued talking. Amah’s mistakes were 
of two kinds. There was the thunderbolt variety, like the 
fiasco of the tape measure, against which the most alert 
husband or employer could take no precaution, for no one 
could guess whence the lightning would come or where 
strike. Then there was the firmly-established, continuing 
error which neither Toyama nor I—nor apparently Amah— 
seemed able to eradicate. 

Perhaps he could improve her language? She spoke a 
rude brand of the language of the gods. To be rude in 
Japanese one did not need to employ rude words. One 
merely dropped the honorifics: the prefixes, the suffixes, and 
the high-class verbs which so pleased the one addressed. 
My Japanese grammar gave nineteen ways of saying, “Close 
the door,” each gradation indicating a change in the rela- 
tion of the speaker to the person addressed, ranging from 
the coolie who has annoyed you to the Emperor who has 
graciously permitted you to speak in his elevated presence. 
(Of course, there was no conceivable circumstance in which 
one might ask the Emperor to close the door.) I felt reason- 
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ably sure that Amah could not really believe that the person 
she addressed, including myself and callers at the door, was 
invariably of a social status inferior to her own. 

“All you have to do,” I said to Toyama, “is to teach her 
a few polite phrases. Also, she never uses any gozaimasu’s 
or irasshaimasu’s. She must learn to use some, and to throw 
in a lot of o’s and go’s.” 

Toyama’s concurrence was dejected. “Very well, sir. I'll 
try.” 

Toyama might possibly have had some success. I felt sure 
that he was doing his best, now that the frock coat dangled 
in the future like a bunch of carrots. But the pattern of our 
household altered. My mother arrived to live with me. This 


_ gave Amah wider, wilder scope. 


Now a few Japanese ladies began to call, a gratifying de- 
velopment for we wanted to have Japanese friends, and the 
custom of afternoon calls was not widely practiced by 
Japanese women. They were more shy than Western wom- 
en. As time passed, however. my mother sensed a coldness. 
or rather a withdrawal, on the part of some of the Japanese 
ladies. There seemed to be little or nothing that she or I 
could do about it. And there wasn’t until by chance we 
learned the cause. 


With some hesitation two British ladies informed me 


_ that. when they had come to the house to call on my mother, 


Amah had cautiously opened the door some three inches 
and had then said throatily. “Go home! Go home!”—in 


English. 


I called Toyama to the living-room and told him of this 
fresh tangent of his wife’s. To spare him embarrassment. 
my mother was not present. 

“Sir.” he said, looking suddenly several years older. 
“Sir, you told me to make her polite. So I taught her some 
English, for English doesn’t have such things as o’s and go’s 
and gozaimasu’s and irasshaimasu’s. But she must have 
become confused. She ought to have said, ‘Not at home. 
Not at home’.” 


I was greatly tempted to add my own letter to Toyama’s 


collection of recommendations. I discussed the question 
_with my mother. To my surprise, she was opposed to dis- 
_missal. “If you discharge them,” she said, “Toyama won't 
_ be able to keep a job more than a few weeks, not so long 


as Amah is with him.” 


My mother ignored my muttered 


question: “Why doesn’t he divorce her?” 


That evening, of course, Toyama cooked a dream meal. 
complete with a belching Mount Fuji. At its conclusion, my 
mother went so far as to say. “I think you ought to promise 
him the frock coat without any reservation.” So the out- 
come was a new rule that Amah should never under any 
circumstances use a word of English. 

A few days later Toyama asked permission to take a two- 
day trip to the country. I did not then realize it but it was 


_ almost as though he had heard my question and intended 
_to show me why he didn’t divorce Amah. Also his trip 
_ gave my mother a chance to know Amah a little more 


fundamentally. 

While Toyama was absent Amah performed only one 
errand for my mother. Not far from us there was a Japa- 
nese man who trimmed ladies’ hats. My mother had a 
turban with a rhinestone buckle on it. She wanted the 
buckle replaced with a narrow feather of hers. This seemed 
a simple matter. So I called in Amah and explained slowly 
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in Japanese three times that all she need do was tell the man 
that the buckle should be removed and the feather take its 
place. I had Amah repeat the instructions after me. 

Amah then giggled. took the hat and feather, and de- 
parted, while I shouted after her, “absolutely nothing else is 
to be done.” 

Now I should add that my mother had a heavy head of 
hair and wore a fairly large hat-size. When in a little while 
\mah returned with the hat. the buckle was off and the 
feather was on. So far so good. Naturally my mother 
stepped to a mirror and tried on the hat. It perched on the 
top of her head as though about to take flight. My mother 
wailed and I turned to Amah. “What happened?” 

Amah flushed defensively. “Nothing happened.” 

“But the hat has became very small.” 

“Oh, that.” Amah dismissed it as of no importance. “The 
hat man pointed out that nobody has a head-size big enough 
for the hat as it was. So I said, ‘If that is so, then please 
make it small enough to fit my mistress.’ And he did.” 

Now at last my mother really began to question the wis- 
dom of retaining Amah. But here Toyama played his master 
stroke. He returned from the country with a four-year-old 
hoy—his and Amah’s. The child had been staying with a 
cousin until Toyama felt that his job with me was secure. 
\nd now I understood why he did not resort to divorce. 

The boy won our hearts immediately. He was small for 
his age but clean and neat and quiet, his shaved head shaped 
like a block. Whenever we met him in the garden he smiled 
gravely and bowed low from the waist. With the passing of 
time his smile widened and became more spontaneous, indi- 
cating confidence in our friendliness. Perhaps without him 
our sympathy might have given way. For Amah_ never 
improved. 

When a friend visited me for two weeks, Amah rear- 
ranged the toothbrushes in the bathroom so that through- 
out the visit the guest used mine and I his. Amah explained 
that her rearrangement was based on color, not ownership, 
and was much prettier. Told never to touch a clay figurine 
of the Han dynasty that still retained some of its 2,000- 
year-old color, she washed it one day with soap and water— 
fatally. Later she explained that she had now served me for 
three years without dusting it and so there was no question 
that it needed washing. Besides, she added, by “not touch” 
she had assumed that | meant no more than “not knock 
down and break.” 

Then, unexpectedly, Toyama informed me of the decision 
of the Ministry of the Imperial Household. The frock coat 
was no longer required wear: the morning coat could be 
worn instead. As I stared at Toyama, I realized suddenly 
that the ultimate disposition of my frock coat no longer 


held significance. No matter what Amah did or didn’t do, — 


she and her husband and I would be separated only by 
death or, less drastically, by my transfer to another post. 
So I thought for a moment, for I had already learned that 
a diplomat ought not to be impetuous in his decisions. As 
Toyama waited for my words, his face reflected extreme 
anxiety. At last I said, “I will turn the coat over to you 
now.” I stood up and strode to a cedar chest. I took out 
the garment. Could so awkward and uncomfortable an in- 
vention have been regarded as handsome by those who knew 
it when it received the name of Queen Victoria’s consort? 


Meanwhile Toyama clucked for his wife. When I handed 
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him the coat he inclined his forehead and lifted the gift to it. 
Then laying it aside, he and Amah knelt and their fore- 
heads touched the rug, and again, and again. In embarrass- 
ment I waited for the ritual to end; for I felt something of 
a cheat: I was glad to be rid of the coat. 

Fears that possession might weaken Toyama’s zeal in my 
service were groundless. He continued his efforts to im- 
prove Amah. The efforts continued to be unrewarded. 
Then, at last, separation loomed. I was ordered to proceed 
to Washington. 

Toyama and Amah wept; the boy clutched my mother’s 
hand; my mother had tears in her eyes—but then, she was 
always easily moved. To myself I said, “Well, at last I 
won't have Amah any more. In Washington I shall have 
quite a different establishment, something with tone.” 

Back in Washington I was lucky enough to find a con- 
venient apartment. I phoned an employment agency for 
servants. After a long pause, while the woman at the other 
end of the phone conned her files, I was informed, “Yes, we 
can supply you with an excellent couple, a man and wife. 
The man is cook, the wife a maid. But they will come 
rather higher than usual—for they are Japanese; and you 
have no doubt heard what wonderful servants Japanese are.” 

Quietly, and thoughtfully, I hung up. 


20th Century Style 


European School 
by EvizaBetH G. WooTTon 


y THE FALL of 1959, shortly after our arrival in Brussels, 
an editorial from the BALTIMORE SUN appeared in the 
European edition of the New York HERALD TRIBUNE. It de- 
scribed and praised the progress of the European School in 
Luxembourg—a school which had been formed eight short 
years before for the children of officials of the “European 
Coal and Steel Community” and included, according to the 
article, “thirteen lucky Americans.” The school was graduat- 
ing its first full class, students who had entered in the lower 
grades and gone through the twelfth, students who were in 
the unique position of being the first graduates of a true 
Pan-European school. Further, the editorial described the 
curriculum of the school, its goals and plans for the future, 
and concluded by wishing luck to the newly-formed sister 
European School in Brussels, where the six member states of 
the European Common Market had established themselves 
on January i, 1958. 

Mr. Albert Van Houtte, a Belgian, had been the guiding 
spirit of the first European School, and it was largely through 
his efforts that the second school was organized. Mr. Van 
Houtte, a greffier at the International Court of Luxembourg 
and formerly a professor at the University of Louvain, had 
donated much of his own time and money to the establish- 
ment of a school which would truly incorporate the ideals 
of a united Europe. He is, at present, President of the Board 
of both schools and continues to commute between the two 
with no personal recompense save that of being a first-hand 
witness to the birth of an astonishing new educational sys- 
tem in Western Europe. 


Elizabeth G. Wootton, a former school teacher, is the mother of 
five daughters and the wife of FSO Charles G. Wootton, currently 
assigned to Brussels. 
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In the fall of 1959 we had been investigating the school 


situation for our three older daughters—Cheryl, twelve; - 


Laurel, ten; and Cynthia, seven. Spurred on by the editorial 
and the remarks of members of the United States Mission 
to the European Communities in Brussels, we decided to give 
special attention to the European School. That first year 
there had been only twenty-six students enrolled and classes 
had been held in a tiny school building in the central part 
of town. Now, however, they had received enough new ap- 
plications to warrant moving to larger quarters and the 
school had decided upon the lovely estate of the Chateau 
Rhier standing majestically in the midst of a thickly-wooded 
area—surrounded by grounds covered with excavation and 
mud. In the background, we could see the partially-con- 
structed, one-story pavilions, each of which was later to 
house two classrooms of different nationalities side by side, 
so that the children would always be exposed to the children, 
sounds, and manners of other nations. The plan was for the 
school, like its predecessor in Luxembourg, to have four 
sections of instruction: French, Italian, German and Dutch 
—covering the languages spoken by the six member-states 
of the Common Market. 


Much impressed by what we saw, we submitted applica- 
tions for enrolling our girls and, happily, they were accepted 
since the school is not restricted solely to the children of the 
countries of the European Communities. The girls were to 
be in the French Section with German as their “second” 
language of instruction. By late September, we were in- 
formed that the twenty-six students had snow-balled to five 
hundred and thirty-nine! Included in this number were 
twenty-two Americans, seven English, two Austrians, one 
Turk, one Canadian, two Finns and one Pole. Eighty were 
enrolled in the German Section, two hundred and sixty-three 
in the Franco-Belge, one hundred and seven in the Italian, 
and eighty-nine in the Dutch. 


The curriculum of the school is not easy. Cheryl, in the 
equivalent of our seventh grade, was assigned the following 
subjects: mathematics, German, Latin, religion, drawing, 
history, geography, biology, French grammar, and manual 
arts. One of the requirements of the school is that each child 
receive three years of instruction in geography in his second 
language and, eventually, repeat geographic instruction in 
his mother tongue. The idea is to acquaint him with instruc- 
tion in a foreign tongue rather than to teach him an exces- 
sive amount of geography. 


Because of the difficulty in adjusting to the new language, 
we decided to have our next two daughters, Laurel and 
Cynthia, repeat the grade each had just completed in the 
States—a decision that other parents might take into con- 
sideration since the work is more advanced than the equiv- 
alent American grade, anyway. Laurel, in the fourth grade, 
has French, German, gymnastics, arithmetic, knitting, his- 
tory, drawing, music, and science. Cynthia, repeating first 
grade, then had the task of relearning the three R’s in 
French. Within three months, she was doing well not only 
in French but also in German. She had a repertoire of some 
twenty-five songs and poems in German and knew their 
English meaning. 


At this point, I might explain how the girls were able 
to assimilate a second language so readily. Instruction is in 
a manner similar to the Berlitz system; the conversation is 
“real.” That is, objects are shown, pointed to and discussed, 
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rail or air. Insurances arranged 
in all countries where local legis- 
lation permits. 


CLAIMS SETTLED IN DOLLARS 


If you have not already availed yourself of the Association's services, 
please write U.S.O.I.A. at the above address, where every type of 


Insurance is transacted. 


LIVE IN VIRGINIA 


Arlington or McLean 


Excellent Schools—Accelerated Classes 
Prestige Areas 


Small Homes 
Older Homes 
RENTALS 


Estates 
New Beauties 


— SALES 


Custom Building 
ATLAS OF ARLINGTON, Realtors 


4751 Lee Highway 


Arlington, Virginia 


JAckson 5-1550 
Eves. JEfferson 4-2260 


Photographs of our listings available 


| EYS 4 ay IN THE SWISS ALPS 
Coeducational School for 


Above Lake Geneva, Grades 7-12 


Prepares American and some foreign students 


for colleges with most demanding 
admission prerequisites. Sound 
instruction in English, plus the 
advantage of foreign languages 
(emphasis on French) taught by 
expert European instructors. 


y Accessible to Lausanne and 
= Geneva, an area with inter- 


national forums, art exhibits, 
theatres, concerts and operas. 
Modern, well-equipped fireproof 


— building. Skiing, riding, swimming, 


tennis, water skiing, golf, and 


al team sports. Music, art, journalism. 


Optional travel. Catalog. 


American Administration ¢ Winslow Davies, Headmaster 


Leysin American School, Leysin 14, Switzerland 
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Foreign fhcers! 


Let a Foreign Service wife help you with your 
housing needs in Washington. 


Sales Rentals Property Management 


Insurance 
SIMMONS PROPERTIES 
Realtors 


2101 S Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C.—DE 2-5660 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY HOTEL———— 
The Nicest Small Hotel in Washington 
600 - 20th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. NAtional 8-5425 
Why Foreign Service Personnel prefer the 
Francis Scott Key Hotel 


(1) It is only two blocks from the State Department 

(2) It offers family accommodations 

(3) One room, kitchen, dinette and bath, completely furnished 
efficiency suites 

(4) Completely air-conditioned 

(5) Coffee shop with excellent food at moderate prices 


ROOMS 
Single $6.00 Double $7.50 
EFFICIENCY SUITES 
DOUBLE BEDS 
Single $7.00 and up. Double $8.00 and up. 
TWIN BEDS 
Single $7.00 and up. Double $8.00 and up. 
Additional persons $1.50 each. 
10% discount for weekly occupancy. 


—Rowena F. Ward, Mgr.—Gladys L. Warner, Asst. Mgr. 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


lorists 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 


New! For Men Only! 
MITCHUM’S REFRESHANT 


At last... a brand new all-purpose lotion 
prepared especially for the active, modern 
man. Men, you'll love the zippy tingle and 
light, manly scent of Mitchum’s Lotion! 
And it works for you in so many ways! 
May be used to control ugly dandruff... 
cleanse your scalp. Also effective as a de- 
odorant. Available through commissaries 
at Foreign Service posts, the Personal Pur- 
chases Committee of the Foreign Service 
Association, or direct mail. 6-ounces only 
$2.20. 


Discount to U. S. Personnel stationed abroad. Correspondence invited. 
MITCHUM COMPANY « PARIS, TENNESSEE 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL 


and conversations follow. Only the essentials of grammar 
are formally explained; the rest is absorbed through every- 
day application. On the other hand, their relearning of 
French has been along more formal lines with extra hours 
of tutoring necessary in grammar, composition, reading. 
writing, ete. 

The road has not been easy, but the results are rewarding 
and thrilling. This year their adjustment is more complete: 
and, consequently, their studies are not so difficult or time- 
demanding. All three girls now speak fluent French and 
good German. Not only they. but most of the Americans 
enrolled in the school, are making excellent progress and are 
in the top sections of their classes. Their friends are a rich 
sprinkling of many nationalities and the girls have benefited 
from the association with the varied thoughts, expressions. 
idioms, games, and customs—all surmounted by a “com- 
munity-of-world-living” atmosphere. Notices to the parents 
appear in four languages; holidays are those considered ap- 
propriate to the six Common Market countries. Further, the 
students benefit from learning under a system based largely 
upon that of the French schools but incorporating the best 
ideas of the schools of the other member-states as well. 


The teaching and administrative staff is composed of the 
best-qualified applicants selected by the governments of all 
six countries. Recommendations are made by a council com- 
posed of six delegates from the six Communities, one dele- 
gate from the Parents’ Association. and two directors of the 
school. Then inspectors from each of the member-states are 
sent to determine the needs of the school and report to their 
home governments. The teachers must be extremely versatile 
and have command of two or more languages. Thus a Dutch 
teacher teaches English to the eighth graders; the gymnas- 
tics teacher teaches French and German children; a French 
teacher teaches both French grammar and biology. 

Although the Belgian government provides the school 
buildings and grounds, the yearly costs are distributed among 
the six countries under the Luxembourg plan; e.g. twenty- 
five percent each to Germany and France; fifteen percent to 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy: and five percent to Luxem- 
bourg. There is, of necessity. a quota placed upon the num- 
ber of Belgian students admitted: only those whose families 
work with the European Communities or who live in the 
immediate vicinity of the school are accepted. It is hoped 
that a regular percentile system can be worked out to admit 
other Belgians on a limited basis. So widely respected is 
the European School today that there is already a waiting 
list of approximately one hundred and fifty students for the 
fall. One strong incentive is that a diploma from the Euro- 
pean School is recognized for university admission by all 
six member countries plus Austria. No other school can offer 
the European student this opportunity. 


Today Cheryl, completely delighted with and proud of her 
school, contributes the following: 


The European School of Brussels is situated in a lovely 
forest surrounding a chateau. On paved paths, one walks 
from one modern pavilion to the next and in-between the 
paths are lovely landscaped lawns. Here and there one sees 
large bowls containing a variety of flowers. Three big 
bricked areas are the main playgrounds and, in addition. 
there are volleyball and basketball courts. Before these 
areas were built, the children played in a large fenced-in 
orchard on the limit of the property. 
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by Elizabeth G. Wootton 


At the head of this setting. on a hill overlooking azalea 
bushes, is the chateau, used as the main reception room 
with the offices of the director and administrative staff 
being located there along with the lunchroom and some 
classrooms. 

To help the children understand and know each other 
well, the school often organizes four- or five-day excursions 
to one of the six member countries. This year, the seventh- 
and eighth-graders went to Holland where we visited several 
cities, and went into classrooms and talked with the chil- 
dren in Dutch and English. My best friend, Rosana, is 
Italian and next year I hope we will visit her country. I 
also wish my class could visit America. 


This last statement of Cheryl’s reflects. I think, a certain | 


spirit the school attempts to foster, that of the retention of 
individual cultures, rights. and ideals. Just as no Texan 
could recreate his personality to fit the thought and behavior 


pattern of a New Englander, even though the two are strong- | 
ly bound together by the larger tie of being citizens of the | 
United States, so does the European School recognize the | 
fact that the Italian is basically Italian and the Frenchman 


French even though they may both be citizens, one day. of 


a united European community. Mr. Taets, former Secretary 


of the school and tutor for our girls, has even asked me to 
obtain a copy of our Declaration of Independence for the 
school so that the older students can study the “rights of 
man” clause which has also been adopted by UNO. 


In the early part of the school year, a very spirited PTA 
meeting took place with nearly four-hundred parents attend- 
ing. It started at 8 p.m. and continued till midnight. As one 
smiling Italian father said (in French), “Perhaps I am talk- 
ing too long and too much, but I am not used to such a 
democratic proceeding in the schools and I am making the 
most of it.” His biggest objection concerned the location 
of the lavatories, and ‘that reflected the general spirit of the 


meeting—discussion of small. concrete problems but no | 


great disharmony. 


More new European Schools are opening—one in Petten, | 


near Amsterdam in Holland and another in Ispra, northern 
Italy, which will be the sites of Euratom Research Centers. 
Another school, along the same lines, has already been or- 
ganized in Mol, near Limbourg. here in Belgium. Actually, 
this latter was organized by the Belgian Research Center for 


its assistants, but it will be expanded for the families of | 


Euratom. Karlsruhe, Germany, also hopes to open another 
European School in a year’s time. A European University 
will be founded in Florence, Italy, to concern itself with the 
study of European problems. political and economic, and 
it is hoped that its graduates will work for the European 
Communities. 

Thus, with the best educational contributions of a number 
of countries, the composite picture of the European School 
is one of a healthy blending of new and old ideas, of a rigid 
and difficult curriculum but a pliancy to accept innovations 
suitable to modern living. of a community alive and gay with 


children of many countries—children who play, work, sing, | 


argue, and live together for seven hours each day. 


Changing Your Post? Please send your new address includ- 
ing APO or FPO address. if applicable, to the Circulation 
Manager of the Foreicn Service Journat, Suite 301, 1742 
“G” St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE CREDIT UNION IS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Use it to help 
solve those financial problems. 
See your administrative officer 
for further details. 


Total Loans 
$4,182,229 
Total Shares 


$5,102,360 


A place to save.... 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


PANTRY”? 
Upperville, Virginia 
Jams, Jellies, Pickles, Relishes, Chutneys, Brandied Fruits 
All made from Old Virginia Recipes 
Mailed in enamel lined tin cans 
Postpaid in Zones 1-3. Price Lists on Request 


FPSO’s ELIGIBLE JOIN DACOR—Associate membership 
$5 annually. Bulletin. Family insurance. Welfare. May stay 
Dacor House while on leave or consultation. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Resident membership, $35 annually; 
Temporary Resident, $10 quarterly; Non-Resident, $10 an- 
nually. Excellent meals, reasonable rates. Air conditioned 
throughout. Rooms, single $4 to $7.50; double $6.50 to 
$8.50. Club rooms for entertaining. DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc. Dacor House, 1718 
H Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


Discounts on all Prescriptions, Drug and Cosmetic needs. 


D. C. PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
732 Crittenden Street, N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
Attn. J. M. Schuman 
20% off on orders of $25.00 or more 10% off on orders of $10.00 


HORIZON’S EDGE COUNTRY-HOME SCHOOL 
Canterbury, New Hampshire 


Sound academic foundation, creative arts, French in all grades, 
individual teaching, family living, very small enrollment. 
For boys and girls, grades 1-8 
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“It Hasn’t Imposed Itself Enough” 


Limitations on American Diplomacy 


N° GREAT POWER, except perhaps the Soviet Union, 
suffers or has ever suffered so much as America does 
from self-imposed limitations on its diplomacy. The United 
States really possesses all the requisites for the successful 
conduct of foreign affairs. A vigorous, intelligent, and edu- 
cated population; a naturally generous spirit; immense 
power and natural resources; and a present status unclouded 
by the embarrassments that attend past and present empires 
like Russia, Great Britain, and France. All these great assets, 
properly organized, ought to make it easy for America to 
conduct a successful diplomacy. Her diplomacy is, by and 
large, successful, but the successes are not easily attained, 
and there are not as many of them as there ought to be. 

America’s constitutional handicaps are serious. They 
touch on the foundations of the U.S. Constitution, a ground 
where a foreigner must necessarily tread with delicate pre- 
caution. The doctrine of the separation of powers has the 
most respectable antecedents. In domestic affairs it has many 
merits. But it can have awkward repercussions on foreign 
affairs. The classic example of this is, of course, the Senate’s 
rejection of the Treaty of Versailles. There are many others. 
The pattern is a constant one, deriving from that inability 
of the Executive to control the Legislature which is built into 
the U.S. Constitution. There are times when the exasperated 
foreigner begins to feel that the expression, “The U.S. Gov- 
ernment,” is entirely meaningless. 

This division of powers inevitably leads to unpredictability 
and uncertainty in American foreign policy. It also has in- 
convenient byproducts, such as the necessity for the Execu- 
tive to provide lengthy, public, and detailed accounts of its 
policies to the Legislature. These are often embarrassing to 
the Administration in its relations with the foreign Gov- 
ernments involved, whose affairs have to be expounded with 
somewhat excessive frankness to unsympathetic and out- 
spokenly critical Senators and Congressmen. The latter are 
not always very well informed of the issues involved, and 
having no constitutional responsibility for carrying out the 
policies on which they are being consulted they feel free 
to say what they like, forgetting perhaps that what they say 
is heard abroad as well as in their own constituencies. 

Another constitutional handicap to the efficient conduct of 
American policy is the position of the President. The fact 
that the chief executive is also Head of State has practical 


Sir William Hayter entered the British Diplomatic Service in 1930 
and became Minister to France in 1949 and Ambassador to Russia in 
1953. In 1958 he left the Service to become Warden of New College, 
Oxford, from which he himself had earlier graduated. 
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by Sir Hayter, K.C.M.G. 


inconveniences, particularly in making it so hard for him to 
travel (or at least so it was supposed until President Eisen- 
hower’s extensive journeyings at the end of his second term). 
It also has political inconveniences, by involving the whole 
prestige of the State in his policies and negotiations, in a 
way and to an extent that does not arise in the case of a 
removable Prime Minister. Moreover the President’s posi- 
tion as the sole responsible element in the Executive tends 
to weaken the position of the U.S. Secretary of State, who 
is sometimes seen as no more than a high official. Of course 
powerful men like Foster Dulles can transcend this by the 
force of their personality, their experience, and their stand- 
ing in internal politics. But not all Secretaries of State have 
Dulles’s stature (none of Franklin Roosevelt’s had) and 
when this is so foreigners have all the time a feeling that 
they are not having access to the real holder of power. 

The unresponsible position of the U.S. Secretary of State 
has another weakening effect. A Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who is a politician in his own right, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, is much less subject to press opinion and pressure 
than the head of the State Department. The former can rely 
on Parliament, of which he is a part, to protect him against 
the press; the latter is likely to be criticized by Congress if 
he does not yield to all the exigencies of the journalists. 
People primarily responsible for the conduct of foreign 
affairs have a duty to explain and justify their policies to the 
public, through the press or otherwise. But they ought to 
be able from time to time to refuse to speak, or to do other 
things likely to make themselves temporarily unpopular and 
they are more likely to feel enough confidence to do this if 
their political standing is an independent one and if they 
can count on the protection, not the counter-pressure, of 
the Legislature. Even Dulles seemed to feel himself under 
an obligation to give way to press bullying, in a way which 
often embarrassed his allies. 

The impediments that hamper American foreign policy 
are thus serious. But the Americans are expert at knocking 
down the barriers they have put round themselves. And of 
course they have a great capacity for getting things done. 
The British during the last war were sometimes inclined to 
say smugly that the Americans put five men on to a job 
that they (the British) could do with a man and a boy. 
What they failed to notice was that the five American men 
usually did a better, faster, more complete job than the 
British man and boy. 

In the same way we sometimes tend to criticize the im- 
mense size of American diplomatic establishments. But my 
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general impression is that these huge American embassies 
co in fact do very good jobs. They normally contain a high 
proportion of fluent linguists, who by hard application to 
published sources seem to assemble a mass of useful infor- 
mation about their country of residence. This mass of in- 
formation is well sifted and digested, so that the State De- 
partment is probably the most completely and intelligently 
briefed of all Ministries of Foreign Affairs. On personal 
contacts they are sometimes weaker; there seems on occasion 
to be a curious inability to get inside the skin of a foreigner, 
and this can lead to odd misunderstandings. Nevertheless 
there is something very professional and well-organized 
about the American Diplomatic Service; its members are 
alert, active, and well-informed, and when they have the luck 
to have a good head of mission they form an impressive and 
powerful team. For instance Mr. Bohlen’s Embassy in Mos- 
cow in my time was probably the best there. 

A valid criticism that might be made of American diplo- 
macy since the Second World War is that it has not imposed 
itself enough. No one would wish the Western alliance to 
model itself on the Soviet block with its “when father says 
turn we all turn” mentality. But some leadership is necessary, 
and there is no substitute for American leadership. When 
it is absent or inadequate, the West is not led at all. Attempts 
to replace it, from Great Britain or Continental Europe, 
merely lead to bickering, and prove that no other nation 
than America can ever be accepted as the natural and in- 
evitable leader of the West. The Americans of course know 
this too, well enough, but at times self-distrust sets in, or 
weariness with world affairs, or preoccupation with pressing 
internal problems, and then American leadership temporarily 
abdicates and the Western alliance drifts rather helplessly 
about, the crew quarrelling on deck while the captain broods 
in his cabin. Luckily these phases do not generally last long; 
they are unhappy while they do. 

American leadership occasionally abdicates in another 
way, as Sir Anthony Eden points out in his recent memoirs. 
They are not always willing, when they are giving financial 
aid to a country, to use enough pressure to secure that it is 
not misused. The instance which Sir Anthony gives, that 
of the misuse by the Saudi Arabian Government of the 
money paid to it by American oil companies, is of course 
a special case since U.S. Government money is not involved. 
But in any event America’s anti-colonialist inhibitions would 
make it difficult for them to apply pressure of this kind. 

All in all, my conclusion about American diplomacy is 
that it is much better than we or they have any right to 
expect. For all its handicaps it is forthright, generous, in- 
telligent, and powerful; it could be even more effective if it 
were more untrammelled, 


ringtime on the Delta 


by Betty Hahn Bernbaum 


REAL ESTATE 


Specialists in 


TOWN HOUSES 


CAPITOL HILL © GEORGETOWN 
FOGGY BOTTOM 


LI. 6-0016 FE. 3-7064 


RHEA RADIN, 


Phone: 


REALTOR 
151 H STREET S.E. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
IN SWITZERLAND 


LUGANO-MONTAGNOLA, SWITZERLAND 


Mary Crist Fleming, Director. Coeducational  col- 
lege preparatory school. American College Board 
preparation with stress on languages. Daily sports, 
excursions, activities. Winter months at ski resort 
in Alps. Write for catalog (state age, grade) . 


For catalogs: 
Address the Director or 
Mrs. C. F. Gilpatric, 55 East 65 St., N.Y.C. 21 
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Apartment Hotel 


Walk to: 
State Department—U.S.1.A.—Downtown 
Restaurants and Shopping 
Day and Month Rates TV Lounge 
Laundry Facilities Valet Service 
Family Units with Kitchens 
Bachelor Units with Refrigerator and 
Private Bath 
1900 F ST. N.W. 


ME 8-0540 


DEHAVEN & TOWNSEND, CROUTER & BODINE 


Established 1874 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange American Stock Exchange 


Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Brokers Dealers Underwriters Distributors 


Constant Attention and Analysis Given to 
Portfolios of Individuals Stationed at Home 
or Abroad 
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THOMAS LUKE MATTHEWS 


30 Broad Street, New York 4 
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OLITICAL reporting officers labor 
P under two handicaps. The heaviest 
is uncertainty about what the Depart- 
ment wants. The other is a temptation 
to write for the promotion panels. The 
result is a deluge of reports which have 
little or nothing to do with American 
foreign policy. 

Although this diagnosis is on the 
pessimistic side, the remedies are at 
hand—if we only have the courage to 
use them. 

Political officers usually leave Wash- 
ington with only the vaguest idea of 
what is expected of them. Between the 
harassing condition under which off- 
cers in the Department work and the 
time absorbed by those checklists given 
departing officers, there is often little 
time for “consultation.” Even if there 
is, the desk officer may have no clear 
idea of what he wants. While this 
could be due to his failure to take (or 
have) time to think about it. a more 
important factor is likely to be his lack 
of interest in despatches. Most ¢desk 
officers spend only a fraction of ‘their 
time reading despatches. Occasionally, 
they may find one of real interest, but 
this is a rare event—say one in ten. 

The cloud in which the officer travels 
to his post is only partly dissipated 
after his arrival. Although he inevi- 
tably learns which arrows he has in his 
quiver, he is often uncertain which 
he should shoot. because he seldom can 
discover where they land. 


In my experience, useful comment~ 
on despatches are rare events. An ofh- 


cer may hear that someone thought a 
report “very good” or “timely.” but 
that is about all. This is not—normally 
—because desk officers are lazy. Again. 
the unpleasant truth is that despatches 
simply are not important enough to 
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as a whole. 


Political Reporting, and the Deluge 


desk officers to permit them to take 
time out to comment on them. 

What purpose, then, is played by the 
run-of-the-mill political report? If des- 
patches are only marginal to the desk 
officer’s needs, why are they continued? 

First of all. there are the require- 
ments of the research community, 
which evidently can digest a greater 
volume of reports than the regional 
bureaus. (I suspect, however, that 
even the “R” area might not object to 
fewer reports, if the general quality 
were improved. ) 

Secondly, some political despatches 
are of value to the regional bureaus, 
and they apparently have not discov- 
ered any way to dispose of the chaff 
without losing the wheat. 

A third reason. not always too clear- 
ly recognized, is the part despatches 
play in getting on. 

Once a year, desk officers prepare 
“end-user” evaluations of the political 
officers at their posts. Since the draft- 
ing officer’s name does not appear on 
telegrams, these evaluations are inevi- 
tably based primarily on despatches. 
How can a desk officer prepare an 
evaluation if there are no despatches? 

Even if nothing is happening worthy 
of a report, there is a temptation to 
send in despatches anyway—just to let 
the Department know you are there. 

A lack of certainty concerning what 
to report. combined with a compulsion 
to report for the record, can have 
only one result—a plethora of des- 
patches. And the Department is the 
-ufferer! From all over the globe they 
pour in. And since no one knows for 
sure who—if anyone—is interested in 
them, fifty copies are reproduced and 
flung around Washington. 

A fashionable complaint is that 
-enior officers read nothing but tele- 
grams. I don’t blame them. It is 
enough of a chore to get through the 
daily torrent of cables. without taking 
on voluminous despatches. 

The malaise from which political re- 
porting officers suffer might be diag- 
nosed then as “an excess of marginal 
reporting activity.” 

The responsibility for the cure, in my 
opinion, rests primarily with the pa- 
tient. I prescribe that reporting off- 
cers tear up most—say four out of 
five—of the despatches they prepare. 
If this medicine is too unpleasant for 
the sensitive author, I suggest that his 
supervisor administer it. 


Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes 
the writer’s correct name, Anonymous letters are neither pub- 
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To help officers in the field screw up 
their courage to swallow this bitter 
brew, the Department should assure 
them that they will not be punished 
for their acts of heroism. One way to 
do this is to keep the end-user reports 
out of the personnel files. (Those I 
have seen and helped prepare would 
not be of much use to a promotion 
panel, in any event.) 


Even these drastic measures would 
not insure that those reports which go 
to Washington would be of maximum 
value. 

This can only be accomplished by 
better briefings before the officer goes 
to the field. followed by regular guid- 
ance after he gets there. I doubt that 
a formal instruction would fill the lat- 
ter need. By the time it is cleared, it 
is likely to be both too late and too 
general to be of much value. 

A better device, in my opinion, is a 
periodic informal letter from the desk 
officer, preferably prepared in consul- 
tation with his opposite number in the 
“R” area. to the chief of the political 
section. (I realize this device is al- 
ready in use, but in my experience it 
is not enough.) This letter should re- 
view the reports received, indicute 
those which were and were not of value, 
and suggest subjects to be covered in 
future despatches. 

If something is not done to reverse 
the trend. major surgery will be re- 
quired. Who knows? We may one day 
even see an instruction to the field to 
stop using despatches for political re- 
porting! 

Joun C. AusLAND 
Adelaide, Australia 


Status and Keys 


S A FOOTNOTE to my article on 
A Status In State I thought you 
would be interested in the fact that a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, who had 
a key to the Secretary’s elevator before 
the move to the annex, has made in- 
quiries about the possibility of obtain- 
ing a key to the Secretary’s elevator in 
the new setup. 

There is nothing remarkable about 
this request except for the fact that the 
man’s office is situated in an entirely 
different wing of the building from the 
Secretary's office. 


Joun H. StutesMAN, Jr. 
Washington 
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as a whole. 


Constructive Criticism 
B: THE FEBRUARY and March is- 


sues of the JOURNAL were out- 
standing for at least one reason; they 
contained editorial suggestions concern- 
ing Departmental policy. One. in Feb- 
ruary, actually took issue with the De- 
partment, on the subject of the delay 
in transfers and home leave. 

This writer hopes that the trend will 
continue. Too often in the past, sug- 
gestions and, in particular, criticisms, 
were relegated to the Letters page 
while the Editorial Page was devoted 
to bland and harmless echoes of De- 
partmental policy. As the JOURNAL 
speaks for the Association, not the De- 
partment, there would appear to be 
room for further editorials of a con- 
structively critical nature. The change 
in policy, if such it is, is commendable. 

With reference to the excellent edi- 
torial on the Department’s delayed 
transfer policy. one further point may 
be added. While the policy itself is 
clearly undesirable, the injury is com- 
pounded by the silence which has fol- 
lowed the initial announcement. The 
inevitable blow to morale which ac- 
companies a cancellation of plans is 
allowed to grow to unnecessarily large 
proportions due to the complete lack 
of interim information on the extent of 
the anticipated postponements. The 
Department could easily supply peri- 
odic assessments of the situation, per- 
mitting those affected to feel only mis- 
treated, not forgotten. 


Epwarp Peck 
American Vice Consul 


Goteborg, Sweden 


“Lowest-Bidder Packing” 
W: HAVE MOVED happily about in 


the Foreign Service for twenty 
years, happily, that is, until last Oc- 
tober when we returned to Washington 
and were unpacked by the current 
“lowest bidder” designated by the De- 
partment of State to do the job. 

It was a truly deplorable affair in 
which a combination of untrained in- 
competence coupled with sullen dis- 
courtesy resulted in a kind of night- 
mare. 

Moving an entire household every 
few years is no mean task, and I think 
we should be entitled to first-rate pack- 
ers as we have been in years past, and 
not some incompetent who is out to 
wreak havoc on our efforts. 


Doris S. Toppinc 


Washington (Mrs. John L. Topping) 


The Foreign Service: Four Years Later 


SHOULD LIKE to comment on Mr. 

Frederic Chapin’s interesting ob- 
servations, in the March issue (“The 
Foreign Service: Four Years Later’) 
regarding prevailing trends in the dis- 
tribution of Foreign Service officers by 
class. 

Mr. Chapin lays some stress on the 
fact that the population of the senior 
FSO classes has grown at an inordi- 
nate rate, so that we seem to be getting 
no closer to the “ideal” pyramidal 
structure. Thus, he points out that 
“FSO-1 has almost doubled in four 
years and FSO-2 has grown by 33%.” 

In playing this particular numbers 
game, one must be cautious about sta- 
tistical methods. While in absolute 
terms the above statement is entirely 
correct. a more accurate picture—in 
view of a substantial increase in the 
total FSO population—is obtained by 
asking how much each class increased 
or decreased in a relative sense. I 
have therefore computed the percent- 
age equivalents for the numbers shown 
for each FSO class in Mr. Chapin’- 
Table I. (I should also point out that 
the sum of Mr. Chapin’s column for 
July 26. 1956. was in error: he indi- 
cated 2,688 FSO’s as of that date. 
whereas the column adds to 2.745.) 
Furthermore. in order to bring the ta- 
ble up-to-date. I have computed the 
number and percentage of FSO’s in 
each class as of the March 15, 1961. 
Foreicn Service News Letter, adjust- 
ed for resignations, retirements, deaths. 
promotions, and new appointments. 
(These figures are only approximate 
due to inevitable lags in the News Let- 
TER data, particularly with regard to 
separations. ) 

7/26/56 7/1/60 3/15/61 
Class No. % No. % No. % 
CA 4 0.1 8 0.2 8 0.2 


0-7 349 12.7 339 9.2 358 9.5 
0-8 333 9.1 295 78 


Total 2,745 100.0 3,663 100.0 3,774 100.0 

From this table we see that in 1956 
the FSO-1 class accounted for 4.2 per- 
cent of all officers; and that in 1960 it 
comprised 6.0 percent. While the num- 


ber of FSO’s-1 almost doubled, as Mr. 
Chapin says. the proportionate increase 
was by no means so spectacular. Nev- 
ertheless, it is noteworthy that after 
the 1961 promotion lists, the propor- 
tion of FSO’s-1 continued to rise, so 
that this class now makes up 6.7 per- 
cent of the FSO population. 

The FSO’s-2 have remained fairly 
stable in a relative sense. and the 
FSO’s-3 have actually dropped propor- 
tionately since 1956. even though the 
class has witnessed increases in abso- 
lute numbers. 

Class 4 has shown the steepest per- 
centage gains since it was first split 
into two classes in 1956, and classes 5. 
6, and 7 all reflect significant proyor- 
tional drops during the period. 


All in all. however, the charge of 
rank inflation in the higher class levels 
does not hold up when one views the 
situation relatively. That is. in 1956 
the senior classes of the Service, down 
to and including FSO-3, comprised 
36.4 percent of all officers; whereas in 
1961 these same classes included 37.2 
percent of all FSO’s—an increase of 
0.8 percent which seems hardly alarm- 
ing. The “bunching” in the center is. 
however, of significant interest. 


Whether it is good or bad to have 
37 percent of the officers in class 3 
and up is beyond my competence to 
say. It would seem to me that the 
optimum number of officers in each 
class should be dependent upon the 
numbers and levels of jobs to be done 
without necessarily referring to some 
preconceived pattern. Possibly the 
conventional “pyramid” does not cor- 
respond to the real needs of the Serv- 
ice. If the entire Foreign Service were 
made up of FSO’s. a pyramidal pattern 
might be the ideal arrangement. But 
FSO’s are only a part of the Foreign 
Service structure. which includes the 
Staff Corps. the Reserve Corps, and 
several thousands of local employees— 
plus the vast and far-flung organiza- 
tions of other U. S. agencies, both civil- 
ian and military. with which we in the 
Foreign Service work so closely. Then. 
too, we supply substantial numbers of 
people to staff our delegations to inter- 
national organizations. At home the 
Foreign Service now fills a majority of 
the key positions in the Department, 
bolstered by a large force of civil serv- 
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Four Years Later (continued ) 


ants. Thus, in terms of the jobs the 
Foreign Service is called upon to do, 
in planning programs and directing or 
coordinating the work of a great many 
people who are not FSO’s, perhaps 37 
percent in classes FSO-3 and above is 
not an undue proportion. 

Mr. Chapin holds out little hope for 

relief of the alleged congestion in the 
upper ranks if past experience in serv- 
ice separations is any guide. He states 
that only 78 officers in Classes FSO-1 
to -3 retired between January 1958 and 
July 1960, based on postings in the 
Letter. (My own count, 65, is 
‘even less heartening.) While Mr. 
Chapin comments upon the retirements 
and resignations, he gives us no data 
on that one other manner of exiting 
from the Service—namely, death. I am 
glad to say that we do not lose too 
many that way, there having been a 
total of 18 FSO deaths in classes 1 
through 6 recorded in the News Let- 
TER between January 1, 1958, and 
March 15, 1961. Considering the per- 
ils and hazards to which the bulk of 
us are exposed in our traveling about, 
this seems like a remarkably low fig- 
ure. Unfortunately (I mean in a sta- 
tistical sense only), the senior officers 
are an extraordinarily hardy bunch— 
during that period only 2 FSO’s-1 and 
no FSO’s-2 died; the FSO’s-3 through 
-6 incurred the other 16 deaths. These 
figures, too, might look different if cast 
in relative terms, but I have not both- 
ered to make the comparison. 

All together. 226 officers in classes 


“Cpl, O’Mara’s going a bit too 
far on this guerrilla business!” 


56 


as a whole. 


FSO-1 through FSO-6 were separated 
between January 1, 1958, and July 15, 
1960, by resignation, retirement, or 
death. New appointments—principal- 
ly at the FSO-8 level—have more than 
made up for these losses, but, as the 
above table shows, promotions to and 
above the FSO-6 level have by and 
large maintained the relative strengths 
of those classes. 

I think that Mr. Chapin treats much 
too casually the “new legislation re- 
cently enacted” which may speed the 
retirement process. The two carrots 
referred to are Public Law 85-882, 
which provides increases in FSO retire- 
ment annuities on a decreasing scale 
for anyone retiring before June 30, 
1962; and Public Law 86-612, which 
authorizes an additional 10 percent an- 
nuity increase (over and above the 
first increase) for officers who retire 
by the same date. 

For an officer with 30 years of Fed- 
eral service the 10 percent annuity in- 
crease is alone the equivalent of three 
years of additional service (disregard- 
ing any increase in the average salary 
for the highest five years). Many ofh- 
cers in their mid- or even early-fifties 
are going to think long and hard about 
that, and I would not be surprised, as 
a result, to see a last-minute flurry of 
retirement applications to beat the 
June 30 deadline next year. 

It is startling, of course, how few 
officers in their fifties realize exactly 
how much—or, better, how  little— 
they are really earning. I know of one 
person, age 55 with 35 
years of service, who told 
me recently that he ex- 
pected to remain in har- 
ness until he reaches 60. 
He had not heard of the 
two laws which increase 
annuities if one retires by 
mid-1962. We sat down 
and worked out his annu- 
ity as of January 1962 
and as of January 1965: 
the difference, even allow- 
ing for salary increases, 
was less than $300 per 
year. 

Fortunately, many — 
and I hope I may say 
most—Foreign Service of- 
ficers work for reasons 
which are unrelated to 
earning a living, and it is 
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this spirit of dedication and loyalty 
which would render irrelevant a mone- 
tary comparison like the one just 
given. Still, it is a demonstration of the 
kind which is sometimes interesting to 
contemplate. 

A problem which is looming up in 
the next three or four years—and 
which Mr. Chapin mentions not at all— 
is the heavy concentration of officers 
in classes 2 and 3 who were appointed 
to those classes in 1955 and 1956, a 
period when the integration program 
was at its height. I find there are now 
106 FSO’s-2 who were appointed in 
1956 or earlier, and 192 FSO’s-3 in the 
same category. If, as Mr. Chapin ar- 
gues, there are only 20 FSO-2 and 30 
FSO-3 slots available for promotion 
each year, we shall witness a large 
number of selections-out when 1965 
and 1966 roll around—even if, which 
will certainly not be the case, all of 
the promotions were confined to officers 
of that vintage. And this would still be 
true after allowing for the 54 FSO’s-2 
and the 39 FSO’s-3 who, by 1965, will 
be subject to mandatory age retire- 
ment. 

In actual fact, of course, the annual 
promotion lists do not, as yet. give evi- 
dence of slowing down to the pace 
which Mr. Chapin feels essential to 
prevent further rank inflation. The 
1961 promotion list advanced 12 
FSO’s-1 (as compared with nine in 
Mr. Chapin’s table); 43 FSO’s-2 (as 
compared with 20); 72 FSQ’s-3 (30): 
and 107 FSO’s-4 (38). Furthermore. 
in addition to age retirements, there 
will be some attrition as a result of 
voluntary retirements, particularly be- 
fore June 30, 1962. And, finally, death 
may be counted on to take its toll. 

Even so, by the time 1965 rolls 
around, we may still find ourselves 
with a sizable number of officers who 
will have served ten years in grade. 
Will the Department simply let the 
selection-out machinery take its natural 
course, thereby accomplishing the slim- 
ming-down objectives for which Mr. 
Chapin is arguing? Or, as an expedi- 
ent, will there be a temporary modi- 
fication of the selection-out policy to 
raise the number of years which an 
officer is permitted to serve in class? 


Earte A. CLEVELAND 
Berlin 
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as a whole. 


NS/E in 2035 A.D. 


i for the present monolithic 
structure of State recalls the eulo- 
gies printed when the State, War and 
Navy building was completed toward 
the end of the 19th century. In Carp’s 
“Washington,” (McGraw-Hill) one finds 
the following panegyric description of 
Old State: 


It has already cost about nine million 
dollars, and its aggregate will foot up 
to at least ten million dollars and a 
quarter. This is the greatest building 
in Washington. It is said to be the 
largest granite structure in the world, 
and it covers about four acres and a 
half, or an acre more than the Capitol. 
It is so built that it will almost outlast 
the Ages . . . This great structure lies 
to the west of the White House, facing 
the Potomac and looking down upon 
the moss-covered farmhouse of Davy 
Burns, who used to own much of the 
land upon which Washington is built. 


Many of us who served in that his- 
toric edifice will shed nostalgic tears 
that time and our Nation’s growth have 
passed it by. In the enlarged New State 
one views the vast proliferation three- 
quarters of a century has wrought. Who 
has the wit or imagination to plot the 
curve of our physical plant three-quar- 
ters of a century hence? In the year 
A.D. 2035, will State be housed in 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s engineeringly 
feasible mile-high structure (certainly 
more getatable than New State. quite 
apart from the 1,100 overflow already ) ? 
Or will our home office seek its situs in 
myriads of subterranean caves in the 
Rockies—or maybe in Moscow? If the 
mere mention of that placename makes 
the reader see red. I hasten to add that. 
inter alia, there is a Moscow in Arkan- 
sas, and in eleven other States of the 
Union. 

ArtTHUR C, Frost 


Menlo Park, Calif. 


Status and Credit 


“ 


E “STATUS IN STATE’: I’ve arrived; 
R have acquired Status in State. 

After fifteen years at foreign posts 
a recent transfer to the Department 
established Status in State under this 
formula—there may be others. 

1. Apply for and obtain an advance 
on the travel account voucher (my 
first time). 

2. Become a member of the Credit 
Union in State (you can’t cash a 
check there unless you have this 
status). Fee 25 cents; minimum 
share purchase $5.00. Be credited 
with a share purchase of $500.00 on 
the $5.00 purchase. It happened. 
(Adjusted without diminishing sta- 
tus.) My first application. 

3. Borrow from the Credit Union for 
fun, short-term need, or to consoli- 
date your debts. 

These steps, also. are beneficial in 

becoming re-Americanized. 

The satisfaction of achieving Status 
in State would require more words to 
describe than the Editors would care to 
edit! WituiaM M. OLIVE 
Washington American Vice Consul 


Wanted: New JFSOC Working Board Members 


OUR HUNDRED junior diplomats, 
| pane half of them from the State 
Department, attended a reception in 
honor of Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Rusk in the State Dining Room on the 
eighth floor, on April 14. The majority 
of the diplomatic missions in Washing- 
ton were represented at the reception, 
which was sponsored by the Junior 
Foreign Service Officers Club (Jsrsoc) 
for the International Junior Diplomats 
in Washington (1sptw). Among the 
guests were Under Secretaries of State 
Ball and Jones. 

After the guests met Secretary and 
Mrs. Rusk and enjoyed the refresh- 


ments, they heard a few remarks by the 
Secretary. He stressed the importance 
of the tradition of diplomacy in inter- 
national relations and commented on 
the wide range of competency expected 
of the diplomat. The Secretary con- 
gratulated the guests on their profes- 
sion, said he considered it fascinating 
and vital, and certain to become more 
important with the increasing inter- 
dependence of the nations of the world. 
Secretary Rusk concluded by wishing 
his audience success in the years ahead. 

For jrsoc the reception was the high 
point of the year’s activities. Along 
with other events of the last six 


Secretary Rusk addressing JFSOC’s reception 


months, it furnishes a challenge to fu- 
ture members of the srsoc Board of 
Directors. JFSOC must continue to pro- 
vide support to IypIw, which it orig- 
inated. jFsoc has given junior Foreign 
Service officers and their wives a 
chance to meet their fellow officers so- 
cially. The range of social and other 
activities which might be organized in 
the future is vast. 

As described in the April JouRNAL 
article on jrsoc, leadership is consoli- 
dated in a Board of Directors of four- 
teen members, with minimum constitu- 
tional and proéedural limitations. The 
only qualifications for membership on 
the Board are that one be a junior off- 
cer who will be in Washington for at 
least six months. have a sincere inter- 
est in JFSOC activities, and be willing 
to work. 

Approximately ten members of the 
Board of Directors of srsoc will be as- 
signed overseas in the next few months. 
Forthcoming Board meetings will be 
open to junior Foreign Service officers 
who would like to observe the Board 
in action and join in the leadership of 
this enterprising organization. 

M. Botster 


: for the JFSOC Board of Directors 
Washington 
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Agnese, Manager 


F. Dell’ 
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CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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